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INSPECTION AND ANALYSIS OF CONCEN- 
TRATED STOCK FEEDS. 


For three years previous to 1903 commercial 
stock feeds have been inspected and analyzed by 
the Department of Agriculture along with the 
same work on human foods. The results obtained 
showed that there was a large amount of adultera- 
tion of the feeds sold by grocers for domestic 
animals. 
cultural committees of the last Legislature and a 
special law was passed governing the manufacture 
and sale of concentrated stock feeds and cotton- 
seed meal. These laws went into effect July 1 of 
last year, since which time the Department of 
Agriculture has examined chemically and mi- 


These facts were presented to the agri- 


eroscopically nearly three hundred commercial 


feeds offered for sale in the State. These samples 
were collected by the Department, sent in by man- 
ufacturers, retailers and users. The first report, 
embodying the results of the first season’s inspec- 
tion, is being issued as the December Bulletin of 
the Department. As heretofore, there is found 
to be a comparatively large amount of adultera- 
tion. The main materials sold under the name of 
concentrated stock feeds are wheat, bran, wheat 
these, corn chops, rice 


The adul- 


terants found in largest quantities in these have 


middlings, mixtures of 
products, ship stuff and mixed feeds. 


been rice hulls and chaff, oat hulls from the manu- 
facture of 
ground peanut shells and corn bran. 


oat meal, chaff of the other grains, 
The feeding 
value of these last-nained materials is small in 
comparison with the other produets with which 
they are mixed, because of the large amount of 


They 


are usually finely ground and so mixed with the 


wood-like fiber of which they are composed. 


main feed as scarecly to be detected by the un- 
aided eye. The microscope, however, reveals their 
identity and presenee. A not ineonsiderable num- 
ber of the feeds analyzed had these dilutents mixed 
with them to such an extent as to reduce their 
feeding value one-third, and in a few cases to 
fully one-half that of the original feed nuder the 
name sold. In some cases where samples were 
sent in by farmers and retail dealers, it was 
reported that animals could scarcely be induced 
to eat the feeds. 
always showed the presence of large amounts of 
the adulterants referred to above. There is a 
double loss to the farmer or feeder in feeding 
these low-grade products imposed upon him, in 
that he pays to begin with more than they are 
worth and then has the concentrated animal prod- 
uct, milk, butter, beef and work, into which he is 
converting them, greatly reduced. 

The law has already given substantial protec- 
tion to the retail dealer and farmer, whose in- 
terests are and should be identical, in that they 
have been reimbursed in a number of eases for 
the low character of the feed sold them; and 
what will be still better in the long run, they are 


Examinations of these products 





becoming familiar through the reports of the De- 
partment, with the manufacturers of good and 
poor feeds. Within a reasonably short time in 
this State, it will be the fault of the feeder if he 
allows poor grade articles to be imposed upon 
him for feeding to his domestic animals. 

For quite a number of years commercial fer- 
tilizers have been inspected and analyzed, and is 
now regarded as a necessity for the protection of 
the farmer, as well as the honest manufacturer. 
At the present time stock feeds are subject to 
far greater adulteration than are fertilizers. They 
are perhaps more susceptible to adulteration than 
fertilizers, and their feeding value can be large- 
ly reduced by the admixture of materials of but 
little feeding value. 

The results thus far obtained justify the pas- 
sage of the law governing the manufacture and 
sale of stock feeds and there can be no doubt 
but that great good will come to reliable manufac- 
turers and to feeders generally from its opera- 


tion. B. W. KILGORE. 





About Our Last Number. 
Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—If I could get away from my cows 
long enough for a little vacation, I would like to 
spend the time in the office of The Progressive 
Farmer to catch the disease of improvement and 
enthusiasm which has such a hold on the editors. 
It must be contagious to such an extent that it 
will be impossible to confine this disease to the 
editors. Even at this distance, I feel the itch my- 
self, and I hope it will get all over me. 

The last issue is a dandy. It is chock full of 
good, hot stuff, and I am warming up. And just 
as soon as | cut up a hog killed yesterday, I will 
get out to make a flower garden. “Old Harry” 
comes every time with a well-written letter. I 
do not take to his interest calculations, but his 
farm thoughts are O. K. 

I do not raise cotton; have farmed fifteen years 
and never had a bale to sell yet. But “Pere’s” to 
me that Blake Johnson’s article will do to read 
over and over. 

Dr. Kilgore is a whole compost heap within 
himself. He is made up of good ingredients. I 
never hear him talk or read his writings without 
being benefited. 

Dr. Burkett’s “Starting a Dairy” is capital. 
From years of observation, I have yet to see a suc- 
cess of a dairy started with twenty or more cows. 
Every one I can now recall as a success, have 
been a or two-cow starter. Thousands of 
dollars have been lost in North Carolina by rich 
men who have gone to dairying on a big scale. I 
am always sorry to see a rich man take the dairy 
fever; he is sure to drop the money he puts in it. 


one 


Dr. Burkett maps out a good plan for the young 
man to pursue at dairying; let me help in the 
advice. Young man, if you are not married, 
your dairy venture will fail. A good wife is the 
best investment in connection with a dairy farm 
—and the children are so handy. 

H. M. Cates writes just like he talks. When I 
read his letters I can almost hear his voice. The 
“roll call” sounds the names of my old friends in 





Almance, the county where good wives grow. I 
plucked a precious flower from the banks of Haw 
River. 

And Tait Butler never gets up but that he is 
awake. His few lines, on page 16, are right to the 
point. 

Mr. Poe, you have grand backing, and the read- 
ers of your paper must be benefited through it, 
if any agricultural publication can benefit a 
farmer. READER. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALKS.—CXXXVII. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Editors Progressive Farmer: 


Having talked last week about the flower gar- 
den, we want to say a few words now about the 
garden that pleases the hungry farmer when he 
comes in from the field. 

This we regard as the most important part of 

the farm. On our own farm the garden furnishes 
the most of the food during eight months out of 
the year. Now it does not take much land, labor 
or manure, fertilizer, ete.—no more than a com- 
mon field crop that is well cultivated. And as 
this part of the farm is looked after by the ladies 
on nearly all the farms in Eastern North Carolina, 
the care falls lightly on the average farmer. We 
prepare the lands by plowing, harrowing, hauling 
in manure, ete., but when it comes to naming 
the vegetables and direction of the rows, Harry 
quietly gets oft of the way and Mary Jane takes 
charge. ‘She delights in having some extra early 
“sass,” which pleases us and the boys. 
When seed are ordered for the garden, buy as 
few novelties as possible, for nearly all of them 
will disappoint you. It is well enough to try a few 
short rows in new promising plants. 

As to preparing hot-beds, those who have the 
proper facilities may do well, but we prefer the 
cold frame. It can be made just like a tobacco 
bed; in fact, we use the same material as the to- 
bacco farms, excepting some manure is used. To 
take plants grown in a hot-house and set them in 
cold soil rarely ever gives satisfaction, while 
plants taken from the cold need but 
little hardening. 

Many gardens are well cultivated in the spring 
and a nice crop gathered, but when warm weather 
sets in “General Green” takes charge, and when 
late summer comes, when we need vegetables most, 
he has destroyed them all, excepting a few beans 
or other climbing plants that grow all summer. 
Rotation and succession should be practiced by 
A live farmer can often take 
some choice vegetables to town and get the girls 
a summer dress or other needed articles. 

Now you want to know what to plant and sow. 
You will have to select such as you like. Different 
people have different tastes, so it would be useless 
for us to attempt to give a list. Tere is our 
list: Cabbage, collards, corn, beans two or three 
kinds of snap and butter beans), peas, okra, to- 
matoes, raddish, pepper, egg plant, lettuce, mus- 
list: Cabbage, collards, corn, beans (two or three 
in the fields, and occasionally we plant melons 
and Irish potatoes. You see this gives us quite 
a variety. Although it is not all we grow, it in- 


cludes our main crop. 
HARRY FARMER. 


frame 


every gardener. 
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Soils, Crops and Fertilizers 


CONDUCTED BY B. W. KILGORE, 


Siate Chemist North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
and Director Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
swered. 











On Keeping Manure. 


It was once supposed that if manure was kept 
under cover its fertility would not be appreciably 
wasted. The Department of Agriculture finds 
that large losses may occur, though not to such an 
extent, of course, as from the open-yard manure 
pile. The best way to keep manure seems to be 
to pack it into a solid mass, and exclude the air, 
in a somewhat similar manner to the way silage 
is put up. The Department notes experiments 
where steer manure was kept in deep stalls under 
the feet of the animals for months, as against 
the method of cleaning the stall out daily and 
storing in a compact heap under cover, enough 
fine eut litter being used each day to apparently 
absorb all liquid manure. The deep stall manure 
was trampled to a very dark, compact mass, and 
there was very little loss of the valuable fertiliz- 
ing constituents—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash. With the manure kept in heaps one-third 
of the nitrogen, one-fifth of the potash and one- 
seventh of the phosphoric acid was lost, the total 
money value of the losses being equivalent to $2.50 
for each steer stabled for six months. 

Manure, it is stated, can be kept almost perfect- 
ly, so far as the fertilizer constituents are con- 
cerned, by use of the “deep-stall” system. Exper- 
iments show, however, that nitrogen is lost very 
rapidly by such manure, if it be allowed to lie 
after the removal of the stock, without such cov- 
ering as will retain the moisture and exclude the 
air. 





Winter on the Farm. 


“Tlow should the farmer spend winter time on 
the farm?’ 

This is the question which Mr. R. D. Martin, 
agricultural editor of the Gastonia Gazette sets 
out to answer in the last number of that paper, 
and this is how he does it: 


“Live stock should have attention. Stables 
should have perfect ventilation. Have them 
warm. Provide good warm quarters. The fer- 


tility of the farm is the farmer’s banking stock 
from which he must realize his profit. The higher 
above ‘par’ he can keep it the larger will be the 
gain. The cheapest and best fertilizer to add to 
the soil is stable manure. A good plan is to map 
off the farm on a piece of paper. Designate the 
crops to be sown the following season and crops 
growing. Indicate the seed and fertilizer to be 
used for each crop. Read at least three good 
agricultural papers. Read the leading county 
Read the Gastonia Gazette. And 
finally read—The Progressive Farmer of Raleigh, 
N. C0.” 


newspaper. 


’ 





Sweet Potatoes. 
Editors Progressive Farmer: 


Down South when you say “Potatoes,” you are 
understood to be speaking about sweet potatoes. 
Up North and everywhere else when you say “Po- 
tatoes,” you are supposed to refer to Irish pota- 
Sweet potatoes are of tropical origin; but 
they grow well in the temperate climate all along 
the lower belt. 

There are quite a number of varieties, and they 
differ considerably in their characteristics and 
comparative value. Generally speaking, they con- 
tain a very high per cent of starch, which makes 
them valuable for food both for men and animals 
of the farm. Some varieties contain also quite a 
good per cent of sugar. These are more highly 
esteemed for table use. The flesh is variously 
colored from a milky white to a deep yellow. The 
yellow are the sweeter and sell higher in the mar- 


toes. 





kets. Some have a white skin, some a yellow skin, 
and some a deep red. The latter generally have 
very white flesh, and are not highly esteemed for 
the table. They are called yams, poplar roots, 


Spanish Bermudas, nigger heads, and so on. Be- 
sides, they have various local names from the 


parties who grow a particular variety successful- 
ly. We have the Norton yam, the Georgia yam, 
the pumpkin yam, the old-fashioned yam, the vine- 
less yam, the Jersey yam, and so on. The yams 
have a more or less forked leaf. The others gen- 
erally have a solid leaf. 

Sweet potatoes are cooked in a variety of ways, 
to suit the taste of the consumer. A grated pota- 
to pudding cooked brown, and the crust stirred in 
and then browned again, and this repeated several 
times, is a dish that ean hardly be surpassed. “Po- 
tatoes and ’possum” are a proverbial dish that en- 
joys a great reputation. Custards, sliced pies, 
dressed, baked, roasted and fried are a few of 
the ways of serving them. Perhaps roasting in 
the ashes preserves their full flavor better than 
any other method of cooking. When General Ma- 
rion and his braves lived on roasted potatoes and 
fought the British soldiers and Tories, they were 
not on hard rations by any means. 

GROWING 


Prepare the land deep and harrow well. Then 
lay off rows three and one-half feet, put in some 
sort of rotting vegetation to keep the bed mellow. 
Then use phosphate and kainit, or muriate, freely 
and bed flat. Put some more potash just before 
you set slips, and mix it in with a harrow. This 
will freshen up the soil, kill young grass and 
weeds, and help young slips or vines to live. Plen- 
ty of potash will make the potatoes plump and 
smooth and sweet. 

The vines cut or pinched off with three or four 
leaves, and planted so as to cover all but the top 
one, will live easily, and make a good crop. Many 
prefer the vines to the slips. 

They ean be set any time from April to August. 
If too much nitrogen is used, the potatoes will be 
apt to crack as they grow. Do not wait for rain, 
set the slips and put pint of water to each and 
cover with dry soil, and they will grow off better 
than if planted in the mud. 

OULTIVATION. 


3Jrass and weeds do more 
damage to potatoes than to any other crop we 
have tried. The vines should not be covered with 
the soil, for then they will take root and injure 
the potatoes. Neither should the vines be cut 
or pulled. The leaves are the lungs and the work- 
shop. The food is here made into milk and sent 
to the potatoes. 


Keep them clean. 


KEEPING 


As soon as mature, they should be dug. Use 
long plows so as to avoid cutting them. Take out 
all bruised ones and put the potatoes in your home 
cellar or hill and cover very lightly, leaving open- 
ing at the top so that the steam may freely es- 
cape. When this has ceased to form, and the po- 
tatoes are dry and cool, cover them so as to pre- 
vent all possibility of frost or freeze. If this 
work is carefully done, no potatoes need ever be 
lost. No moisture should reach them. 

Clemson College, S. C., has perfected a process 
by which evaporated potatoes can be kept indefi- 
nitely. If you are inetrested, write them for bul- 
letin. 

VALUE 


Potatoes yield from twenty-five to seven hund- 
red bushels per acre. They sell from twenty-five 
cents to one dollar per bushel. Early in season 
or every late they sell higher still. They are 
very valuable to feed to chickens, hogs, cows and 
horses. JIlogs are made very fat on them. 

Two to three hundred bushels is not an unusual 
yield, promising an income of from one hundred 
to two hundred dollars per acre. 

J. B. LUNNICUTT. 
Fulton Co., Ga. 





On the Folly of Increased Cotton Acreage. 
Editors Progressive Farmer 


I see by the newspapers, and reports of com- 
mercial agencies as well, that the shops for the 
manufacture of farm implements are running day 
and night to manufacture the implements they 
say will be necessary to cultivate the largely in- 
creased acréage of cotton that will be planted the 
coming season. Great Heavens! can it be that 
the Southern farmers intend to throw away their 
golden opportunity by another effort to increase 
acreage, and thus reduce cotton to a price below 
the cost of production? Heaven forbid. 

T am aware that some of the Solons have de- 
elared that with the present system of labor it 
will be impossible to produce more than 11,000,000 
bales of cotton in the country, after considering 
the damage possible from the ravages of the boll 
weevil in the Gulf region. But it is quite possible 
with a very favorable season and an ample sup- 
ply of commercial fertilizer (which the factories 
are only too willing to sell) to raise, even with the 
present system of labor, aided by the improved 
implements from 13,500,000 to 14,300,000 bales of 
cotton. 

Now what would be the result? We would have 
a much larger fertilizer bill to pay. We would 
have a tremendous crop of 6-cent cotton in the 
fields which, with the present labor, we cannot 
gather. We would be without the necessary home 
supplies which are indispensable and must be 
purchased from the West at a ruinous rate. A 
repetition of the scenes of 1897-1898 would be in 
evidence. 

Now let an old and practical farmer beg of the 
farmers of the country, or at least of Old North 
Carolina, that they be not allured into any such 
condition by the present prospects of high prices 
of cotton. My friends, let us curtail rather than 
inerease our cotton crops. It should not be for- 
gotten that there is now in the fields of North 
Carolina 10 per cent of the present crop ungath- 
ered, This at least should convince any sensible 
farmer that the cotton crop of 1903-1904 is as 
large as can be harvested with the present labor. 

Let us begin now to raise far more home sup- 
plies than we have ever raised. Raise everything 
on your farms that you will need for man or beast 
to eat—especially an abundant supply of meat, 
corn and feed for your stock. This being assured, 
plant as much cotton as you ean easily handle. 
Then if Russia and Japan want to fight, let them 
fight; it won’t hurt you. 

J. H. PARKER. 

Hertford Co., N. C. 





Cotton Culture in the German Colonies. 


In order to meet the constantly growing de- 
mand for cotton in the German textile industries, 
the attempt has been made to grow cotton in the 
German African colonies, and according to the 
trials already made the success of this new under- 
taking seems almost assured. Cotton plantations 
have been established in Togo, Kamerun, German 
Southwest Africa, and German East Africa. A 
German syndicate also contemplates the culture 
of cotton in Asia Minor. In Togo the develop- 
ment of the cotton culture has been most success- 
ful, so much so that the second year’s crop—that 
of 1902—was as large again as that of the first 
year, 50,000 pounds of cotton having been ex- 
ported. The cost of producing 500 pounds of 
cotton, exclusive of business management and 
amortization, was 205.35 marks ($48.87), while the 
selling price realized was 343.50 marks $78.75). 





There is a_ difference between “bone” and 
“ereen bone.” The latter contains more nitro- 
gen, and is also more easily digested. The di- 
gestibility of a food is as important as its quality. 
A green bone is fresh and tough because it con- 
tains the natural juicies. The best and cheapest 
way to prepare for fowls is to cut with a green- 
bone cutter.—Farmers’ Voice. 
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Live Stock and Dairy 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES WM. BURKETT, 
Professor of Agriculture, N. C. A. & M. College, and Agri- 
culturist North Carolina Experiment Station. 
Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
awered. 














BUILDING UP A BEEF HERD. 

An interesting letter comes to me from O. L. 
Joyner, of Greenville, N. C. He has been an ac- 
tive dairyman for some time, and now wishes to 
turn his dairy herd into a beef herd. From his 
letter I belicve he has a good farm for either kind 
of business. 





Mr. Joyner sends his subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and says he hopes there will be 
many discussions about live stock this coming 
year. Parts of Mr. Joyner’s letter are as follows: 

1. “I shall appreciate your opinion also on the 
management of a crop of calves that I have com- 
ing on. I have now twelve young calves, and by 
March 15th, will have forty more. My object is 
to raise beef cattle. I shall not sell milk nor but- 
ter, but shall let the calves have all the milk their 
mothers give. Now what I want to know, is it 
better to let the calves go to their mother in 24 
hours, or would it be better to let the calves run 
with their mothers instead of supporting them? 
How much, if any, additional feed should be given 
the calves, say until they are three or four months 
old ?” 

Where one plans to let the ealves take their 
mother’s milk, I think it far better to let the 
ealves run with their mothers all the time. This 
is the way the large beef herds of the West and 
smaller herds of the Middle West are handled. 
The ealves can take their food then when they like 
and in such quantities as they like. Where cows 
are suckled by their calves I think therefore, it 
is best to have the two together all the time. 

There is just one phase of this question in this 
ease that is worthy of careful consideration be- 
fore anything radical Mr. Joyner says 
his cows are Jerseys, grades and natives. This 
means these cows are going to produce a good 
deal of butter fat. I really don’t like to see all 
this good rich milk with all the butter fat fed to 
these calves. 


is done. 


A pound of butter fat is worth 25 
cents auywhere, and that pound is worth no more 
than a pound of corn and oats for making the 
ealves grow. My idea in making this change is 
something like this: Select all of the very best 
milkers in the herd. ‘This may be a third or a 
half of the herd. This sclected lot would of course 
comprise the good paying cows. I would advise 
The 
remaining poor and indifferent cows—a half or 


milking these and making butter for sale. 


two-thirds of the herd, I would use for raising 
ealves. They are to raise not only their own, but 
the calves of the selected lot as well. And they 
will do this. On fresh cows a couple of young 
calves could be put. They will make it all right 
and neither side will object. 

By doing this way, we are saving the butter 
from the best cows. ‘This means a good profit 
and the calves will get along just as well. The 
skim milk can be given to pigs or even to the 
suckling calves. 

As to extra feed for the calves: During the first 
three or four months but little will be needed. 
Some sow pea hay to nibble at, or pasture grass, 
or a little grain in winter will answer the ques- 
tion. 
imal growth comes not from the soil or the air: 
the food the animal gets. 
Hence plenty of food will mean quick maturity. 

It is the two-year-old steer that brings the profit 
in beef. The beef calf then should not be permit- 
ted to get thin. Kcep this calf fat all the time 
and constantly eating. Better have 20 and feed 
well than 40 with food lacking and insufficient. 

2. “My herd consists of about 75 head of eows 
and young heifers, mostly Jerseys, but out of the 


We should know at the beginning that an- 


it comes only from 








I have some full-blood 


common mountain cows. 
Jerseys, and last year bought a full-blood Holstein 
bull, hence my calves this year will be half Hol- 


stein and half Jersey—native. I know you will 
advise me to sell my herd and get the beef type.” 

Now, friend Joyner, I shall not advise you to 
sell any of your cows nor will I advise you to buy 
animals of the beef type. I really do not think 
that is practical for the average farmer. My 
idea is to build up a herd. Many people stay 
away from the live-stock business because they 
think they must have high-priced animals. I am 
not one of these. I believe in taking simply what 
we can start with and build them up. The prac- 
tical way is to use the very cows you now have. 
They are healthy, active and robust. If you breed 
them to a pure-bred bull of a good beef herd, it 
will be only a short time until your herd will be 
high grade, possessing every characteristic of the 
pure-bred animal, and the same will be as satis- 
factory, in general, as if every animal were pure 
bred. Then keep using, forever and forever, a 
pure-bred bull and your herd will be a pride to 
you. 

3. “My idea is to get a Red Polled and breed 
up from this beginning. What do you think of 
this plan? and what do you think of the Red 
Polled as compared with other beef herds for this 
section of North Carolina ?” 

I think the plan of breeding up is excellent, 
but I do not quite agree with friend Joyner when 
it comes to directing the herd Red Polled-ward. 
Understand me—the Red Polled is an excellent 
breed, but it insists that it stands for dual-pur- 
pose results. Practically every breeder of Red 
Polls says the breed is both dairy and beef. Now 
does not friend Joyner want to get away from 
the dairy and go to beef exclusively? Why should 
he go to a breed then that stands for the dairy 
when he doesn’t care for it? I would therefore 
suggest that he breed toward the Angus, the 
Shorthorn or the Hereford. Either breed is a 
good one for the middle South. Good breeding 
sires can be obtained all about us, and at very 
reasonable prices. 

4, “I have plenty of pasture, and I intend set- 
ting a good field this summer to Bermuda.” 

That’s right. Bermuda is a grass without a su- 
perior anywhere in the world. And for beef one 
wants plenty of good pasture. Why not try a lit- 
tle alfalfa? It is coming to the South, and may 
be able to do well with it. Try only a quarter or 
half acre at first. 





Horse Feeding. 


“Principles of Horse Feeding,” is the title of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 170. It was prepared by 
C. F. Langworthy, Ph.D., of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, and discusses the general princi- 
ples of feeding with especial reference to horses, 
and summarizes the results of recent experimental 
work, particularly that of American experiment 
stations. 

Some of the principal deductions noted in this 
bulletin follow: 

Horses, like other animals, require a definite 
amount of nutrients and energy per 1,000 pounds 
live weight for and extra 
amount, chiefly energy-yielding nutrients, for 
muscular work, the amount being proportional to 
the character and amount of work performed. 

The amount of nutrients required increases 
with the amount of work done and with increased 
speed. More energy is required for climbing an 
incline than for traveling on a level. In descend- 
ing an incline of less than 5 degrees 45 minutes 
less energy is required than in traveling on a 
level. If the incline is greater than 5 degrees 
45 minutes, more energy is expended (to prevent 
too rapid descent) than in walking on a level. 

The ration should consist of concentrated and 
coarse feeds. The ratio by weight of coarse fod- 
der or bulky feed to concentrated feed in the or- 
dinary ration has been found to be about 1:1. 


maintenance, an 








Crude fiber may perhaps be fairly considered as 
the characteristic constituent of coarse fodder. 
The ratio of crude fiber to protein in the average 
of a large number of American rations has been 
found to be about 2:1. 





A Batch of Timely Farm Notes. 


Editors Progressive Farmer: 


An effective way to retard early swelling of 
fruit buds which are thus liable to get nipped by 
a late spring frost is to spray with whitewash. 
White surfaces, it is well known, will not readily 
absorb the sun’s rays and experiments have shown 
that treatment of this sort on peach trees has de- 
layed blossoming nearly a week. 

2 * * 

Okra is a plant which should be in every gar- 
den. The plant is a prolific yielder; though it is 
a little hard to start in heavy ground, and should 
be sowed thick enough to allow for thinning three- 
fourths of the plants. <A row fifty feet in length 
will supply a large family and also dried pods 
enough for many fine winter soups. It is about 
as good this way as fresh, and to some tastes ful- 
ly as good as the canned okra, which is quite ex- 


pensive. 
* * * 


Why not determine to spray every apple tree 
this spring and not have a wormy apple? Spray- 
ing against some of the fungus diseases, such as 
grape rot for instance, is a very laborious task, 
since the operation has to commence with the first 
swelling of the buds and be repeated every fifteen 
or sixteen days until the grapes are pretty nearly 
grown, so that if one has only a small private vine- 
yard it may well be considered too much trouble; 
but killing the codlin moth and having worm- 
free apples is too easy and simple a task to let go 
by. The moth lays its egg in the blossom and all 
you want is to get some bordeaux mixture and ar- 
senic there first so that the young larva will eat 
and die. 


* * * 

The Department of Agriculture has in type a 
timely farm publication entitled “Rations for 
Laying Hens.” Professor Wheeler, of the New 
York Experiment Station, states that when the 
egg yield of.a hen is one hundred per year, th 
production of a pound of eggs required 4.56 
pounds of digestible organic nutrients in the feed. 
and as the er~ yield increases the proportion of 
nutrients increases. The natural feed of poultry, 
it is stated, consists of grain, insects, green forage 
and grit, and accordingly in domestication it is 
reasonable that they should be fed cereal grains 
and mill products, such animal foods as meat 
meals and skimmed milk and also an abundance 
of green food, or such substitutes for it as roots 
or steamed clover. Oyster shells, grit, and an 
abundance of clean drinking water are also prime 
requisites. 


GUY FE. MITCHELL. 





I believe many of the farmers have made a mis- 
take in not shredding their corn-fodder. On ac- 
count of the drought last summer most of our 
farmers cut their corn for fodder, it being almost 
destitute of ears; consequently, all who had stock 
to winter fed corn-fodder. Both horses and cat- 
tle eat this shredded feed very well, and the farm- 
er who has barn room can, to a great extent, feed 
this to his horses instead of timothy hay, and to 
his cattle instead of clover, thereby saving much 
of the hay. We shredded eighty-five shocks of 
fodder and fed it to our horses and cows, who 
clean it up well. Those who do not use this feed 
should give it a trial, as it can be shredded cheap- 
ly, at ten cents a shock, which is the regular price 
here. Shredding not only saves feed, but the cat- 
tle clean up the stalks which they will not do 
when fed whole. The stalks have been proven more 
nutritious when shredded than any other portions 
of the husked stover.—M. H. Laneaster, Bunker 
Hill, Ill. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 








The Hepburn pure food bill passed the House 
of Representatives. 

There is now little prospect of immediate war 
between Japan and Russia. 

The anniversary of Lee’s birthday was gener- 
ally observed in the South. 

In Coffee County, Ala., several prominent citi- 
zens have been indicted for peonage. 

Senator Morgan has introduced a bill for the 
annexation of Panama to the United States. 

The American Fertilizer Company plant at 
Norfolk was burned, causing a loss of $100,000. 

There is a movement in Nebraska to push Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan for United States Sen- 
ator. 

The Virginia Legislature is discussing a propo- 
sition to adjourn for one year in order to test 
new laws. 

The value of raw cotton exports the last eal- 
endar year was $378,518,718, the greatest in this 
country’s history. 

Secretary Wilson is arranging details for the 
fight to be waged against the cotton boll weevil 
in Texas and Louisiana. 

The war feeling is dying out at Bogota and all 
the newspapers there now urge a policy of con- 

ciliation in regard to Panama. ; 

A dispatch from Dover, Del., states that J. Eud- 
ward Addicks has lost the great political and 
financial power he once wielded. 

The death of “Citizen” George Francis Train 
from heart disease in New York Monday night 
brought out many reminiscences of this brilliant 
and eccentric man. 

The Senate referred the Gorman resolutions 
for a Congressional investigation of the Post- 
office Department to the Committee Post- 
offices and Post Roads. 

A cyclone struck the little town of Moundsville, 
Ala., seventy miles south of Birmingham on the 
Alabama Great Southern Railway, Friday, and 
destroyed the greater part of the place, killing 
five white people and thirty-two negroes. 


on 


The Populist National Executive Committee 
will meet in St. Louis or Chicago the latter part 
of February, when a eall will be issued for the 
Convention to be held at a date following 
Conventions of the two old parties. 


the 


Senator Cullom has introduced a bill, the ob- 
ject of which is to secure national arbitration of 
great disputes between capital and labor. Pub- 
licity is the key-note of the bill. He would have 
a tribunal appointed by the President. each mem- 
ber to receive a large salary. 

It is now definitely known that at least eleven 
Democratic Senators will vote for ratification of 
the Panama treaty, among them being Senator 
Simmons, of North Carolina, who will deliver a 
speech cn that subject in the Senate this week. 
Other Democratic Senators who expect to speak 
in favor of ratification are: Clark, of Arkansas; 
Clay, of Georgia; Mallory, of Florida, and ros- 
sibly Stone, of Missouri. 

Among the bills now being considered in Con- 
gress are relief legislation for Alaska, including 
good roads, and the propagation of salmon; the 
promotion of General Wood; the bringing of six 
hundred school teachers from Porto Rico to at- 
tend summer schools in the United States; the 
adoption of the legislative, executive and judicial 
appropriations; the establishment of a corps of 
trained nurses for the navy; the construction of 
a large hospital in Washington and public build- 
ings in Hawaii; the removal of incapacitated 
clerks from the rolls, and the establishment of an 
extensive forest preserve in the Southern Appala- 


VIOLATES THE CONSTITUTION. 


Exclusion of Negroes from a Grand Jury Trying a 
Negro. 


Washington, Jan. 19.—The United States Su- 
preme Court again to-day reaffirmed the ruling 
made in the case of Carter vs. the State of Texas 
to the effect that the exclusion of negroes from 
grand juries in cases involving criminal charges 
against members of their race is a violation of the 
Constitution and therefore not permissible. The 
decision was delivered by Justice Holmes in the 
ease of Rogers vs. the State of Alabama. Rogers 
is a resident of Alabama and he was indicted for 
murder by a grand jury composed entirely of 
white men and from which it is charged that all 
negroes were excluded because of their color. The 
Supreme Court of the State upheld the regularity 
of the proceedings, but Rogers brought it to the 
Federal Court on a writ of error, with the result 
that the decision of the State Court was reversed 
and the ease remanded to the State courts for fur- 
ther proceedings not inconsistent with to-day’s 
opinion. 





Cotton Market Records Smashed. 


New York, Jan. 21.—Records in the cotton mar- 
ket were again smashed to-day with Daniel J. 
Sully, the bull leader, and the Wall Street inter- 
ests that are said to be backing him credited with 
large purchases of the May and July deliveries. 
The bears once more suffered drastic punishment, 
tumbling over each other in their effort to get 
cotton to cover their short contracts. 

The May delivery rushed to 14.74 cents a pound, 
compared with 14.47, the closing price Wednes- 
day, and ended at 14.72. The July delivery got 
as high as 14.82 eents, compared with 14.54 cents 
at the close Wednesday. It closed at 14.81. Spot 
cotton was moved up ten points to 14.60 cents a 
pound. 

Private cable dispatches received in Wall Street 
reported that Manchester cotton mills are now on 
short time because of the scarcity of material. 





General Gordon. 


If Gen. John B. Gordon had fallen in battle in 
the midst of his career as champion of the cause 
of Southern independence, his death would not 
have been mourned more deeply than it is, though 
he died more than a generation after that cause 
had gone down in defeat. The South does not 
forget her heroes. Gen. Gordon was not a man 
who was great in war and little in peace. He was 
one of those heroie spirits who knew how to ae- 
cept the inevitable; and, while remaining true to 
the South, he did not cherish resentment to the 
victors; but strove, and strove successfully, to 
gain advantages from defeat itself. To such a 
man defeat only onens up a new career. He could 
write and lecture and talk of the past with the 
best, but he lived for the present, and he knew 
that patient industry seasoned with good will to 
all men can win where armies fail.—Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 





The Growth of Rural Delivery. 


Fourth Assistant Postmaster General Bristow 
in his annual report says in regard to the rural 
free delivery service that on June 30, 1902, there 
were 8,466 rural routes in operation. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 6,653 routes were 
established, making a total of 15,119 on that date. 

During the period named, 309,428,128 pieces of 
mail were delivered and 48,954,390 pieces of mail 
were collected. The value of stamps canceled on 
mail collected by rural carriers amounted to $949,- 
024.37, and the pay of carriers for that period 
aggregated $4,518,185. The average monthly can- 
cellation per route were $11.22, and the average 
pay of the carriers $49.78. 

Under the law the salary of rural carriers can 





ehian Mountains. 


not exceed $600 per annum, and no other allow- 








ance can be made, but it is provided that they 
shall not be prohibited from doing an express 
package business. The provision of law under 
which rural carriers are permitted to do an ex- 
press package business was intended by Congress 
to provide a means of additional compensation, 
but it is so broad in its terms that the way has 
been opened for a serious loss of revenue to the 
Postal Service. 

Mr. Bristow recommends that rural earriers be 
restricted to the discharge of their official duties, 
the same as city earricrs, as prescribed by the 
Department, and to provide a compensation com- 
mensurate with the service performed the maxi- 
mum salary should be raised to $750 per annum 


for a route of twenty-five miles. 





Notes from Our Washington Correspondent. 
Editors Progressive Farmer: 

The political storm which blew half a gale in 
Congress concerning Panama and the postoffice 
and there is a 
representatives of both 


frauds has subsided somewhat, 
tendeney on the part of 
parties to slow up. It will be some weeks before 
the Panama treaty be to the Isthmus 
and returned with any new amendments ratified, 
even after it is adopted by the Senate. This will 
afford ample time for Senators to exhaust inter- 


ean sent 


national law, hunt down precedents, and announce 
new departures. The gencral drift of Congres- 
sional legislation is along the line of conserving 
and promoting commercial interests, without dis- 
the great que of tariff 
Politically, beth Republicans and Demo- 
erats are sanguine and hopeful, and the apnarition 


‘stions or cur- 


turbing 
reney. 


of Perry Heath no longer causes consternation. 
The shadow of “inereasing cloudiness with vari- 
able winds” in the Lanna foreeast has passed 


away, and the great Ohio President-maker will 


support whomsoever is nominated Chicago. 
W. J. Bryan has made 
return from Europe, and said many things which 
have but 


to support the St. Louis nominee. 


at 
many speeches since his 


he, agrees 
The future is 
no prevision ean discern. 


set men to thinking, too, 


big with events which 


The people are quietly looking over the ground 
and lining up on either side. 
* * * 


Many petitions have come to Congress from 
all parts of the country for an appropriation to 
improve harbors and rivers, but as an election is 
at hand, both parties are proclaiming economy, 
and it is very doubtful if a river and harbor bill 
will get through this session. Notwithstanding 


the proclamation of frugality, however, Senator 


Hanna is holding up his platter, as usual, for a 
subsidy for ships. Ile asks what good the Panama 
eanal will do without more ships. 

x % ae 


United States were 
interested parties are 


As if the pension list of the 
not already large enough, 
trying to induce Congress to ereate a civil pen- 
sion list. To this end the Civil Service Bureau 
has been taking a census of all Government em- 
ployes and is preparing a report. It is pro- 
posed to give a pensio2 $50 a month to all 
clerks who have been in the employ of the Govern- 
ment for thirty years and have reached the age 
of seventy. It would seem that a clerk on a good 
round salary for thirty years ought to save enough 


c 


OL 


to keep him above want for the rest of his life. 
A. B. MARRIOTT. 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1904. 


Appalachian Forest Reserve Outlook Gloomy. 





Washington dispatch: The Appalachian Forest 
Reserve Bill came up in the Senate to-day, but in- 
the absence of its author, Senator Burton, of 
Kansas, who was to speak on it, the bill was laid 
over till to-morrow. 

Senator Gorman will also probably make some 
remarks in advocacy of the bill. But that it will 
prove a law at this session, there is not the slight- 
est hope. In fact, it is doubtful if it will come 
anywhere as near it as it did last session. 
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State News Notes. 


Charlotte has loeal 
League with four hundred members. 


organized a Anti-Saloon 

The Willington Messenger says the past season 
has been very profitable to truck farmers. 

The majority of the Committee on Postoffices 
at Washington has reported 
firmation of J. EF. 
Mount Airy. 


favorably to the econ- 
Albright as postmaster at 

The Charlotte Observer says that all the cot- 
ton mills in Concord, eight in number, will here- 
after, for an indefinite period, 





run only four days 


a week. The curtailment is on account of the 
searcity and high price of cotton and the low 
price of manufactured goods. 

The building of the Oxford Seminary was burn- 


ed on Monday morning. The fire started in a bed- 
room. The building was j but the loss to 
Prof. Hobgood in this interruption « 
work will be a 


ured, 
»f his school 
this unfortunate 
accident, as Charity and Children says 
State is loser. 


T 
great one. in 


, the whole 





COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 
I.— Wilson is Booming. 
Editor Progressive Farmer: 

The Wilson County Alliance was held at Lu- 
eama, N. C., January 14th. A good many mem- 
bers attended the mectings. Nine Sub Alliances 
Our Al- 
this 
rs is over a hun- 


were represented in the county meeting. 
liance is progressing rapidly every day in 
: - 


a . Ma. 4 
county. he increase of membe 
dred per cent for the la 


We had one of 


witnessed. 


past year in this county. 
the best county meetings I ever 
It was enjoyed very much by every- 
one. Plenty of something good to eat; the frag- 
ments were gathered up and there were several 
baskets full. 

The time is at hand when something must be 
done, brother farmers: 
and hustling. 


it is high time to be up 
All classes of people have organized 
exeept the farmers. It of the 
people are pulling at the farmer; even farmers are 
pulling at each other. But I am glad te say the 
farmers are coming together now, and they 
saying to each other: “St 
faithful servant, 
something. 
over many things. 


seems that most 


are 
and 
rulers over 


ick up, thou good 


for we have been 
We, the whole, will make thee rulers 
Enter ye in our Alliance and 
be initiated in the name of a good Farmers’ Alli- 
ance.” 

Brother farmers, it is time to begin thinking 
Prices h: 


It scems to me 


about guano. ive advanced this year on 
that when we sell anything 
for a good price, the next thing we hear of is 
that the speculators have put on a little more 
profit on their goods. We should quite planting 
so much money crops and plant raise a 


plenty of hogs, and feed to feed them with, so we 


guano. 


eorn, 


at and corn. Just plant 
wouldn’t be long before 


nts ri 


wouldn’t have to buy m« 
a little money crop. It 
] 


you would see the mercha ling over the coun- 
y 


try asking: you if you didn’t have so and so to 
sell, 
Yours fraternally, 
J. R. NARRON. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 

Franklin. 
Editors Progressive Farmer: 

The County Alliance of Franklin was held in 
In the absence of the 
president, Bro. E, M. Gupton, the Alliance was 
vice-president, Bro. E. N. 


The delegation was small and the num- 


Louisburg on January 14. 


ealled to order by the 
Williams. 


ber present was | 


not so large as it 
Had a grand, trust, a 
profitable session. Bro. II. D. Egerton, the 


ty Lecturer, gave us a worthy and enthusiastic 


should have 
been, though we and we 


Youn- 








address, followed by Rev. J. W. Sledge and others, | 


the theme being agricultural and educational suc- 
cess. We believe every delegate present went 
home encouraged with brighter hopes and greater 
aspirations for the future. 

The next quarterly meeting goes to that hust- 
ling and prosperous community of Ingleside. 
We do hope every Sub in the county will send a 
large delegation to that meeting, that they may 
catch the inspiration of those people and transmit 
it to their respective neighborhods. There will 
be something good in store for all those who go. 
Don’t miss it, brethren. 

The Alliance adjourned to meet on the second 
Thursday in April, at 10 o’clock a. m., with 
Ingleside Sub. 

Fraternally, 


W. H. STALLINGS, Sec. 


Chatham. 


The following extract is from a private letter 
from a Chatham County reader: 


“T went to the County Alliance. We had a very 


good meeting. Our Alliance does not prosper as ! 


it should, however, and we are going to ask LE... 
Cates to come to our county and reorganize it for 
us. While our membership is small, we have more 
true Alliancemen in Chitham than any county in 
the State. We have three Alliance stores that 
prove the above to be true; they the 
ones in the State that I know of.” 


are only 





A Good Plan for Increasing Interest in Schoolhouse 


Improvement. 
The Wake County branch of the Woman’s Asso- 
ciation for the Betterment of Publie School- 


houses in North Carolina will give two summer 
school scholarships to the two county teachers who 
shall do most for the betterment of their schools 
and school-grounds. 

The first scholarship was announced in Novem- 
ber, and circulars giving the conditions were sent 
to the chairman of every last year’s school board. 
Later, circulars were sent to every teacher in the 
county whose address could be obtained. 

The second scholarship was recently given by 
the County Board of Education, who most hearti- 
ly endorse this work. 

All teachers who are interested may obtain fur- 
their information, if necessary, from Miss Ada 
Womble, Raleigh. 
ment: : 

A summer-school scholarship, valued at about 
$20, which should include board, tuition, and rail- 
way fare, will be awarded to the teacher in 
Wake County public schools who makes the great- 
est improvement in school-house and grounds dur 
ing the present scholastic year. 

Conditions governing the contest: 

1. A report of the condition of the school-house 
at the beginning of the term, both interior and 
exterior, and of the grounds, shall be sent in by 
February 5th to the chairman of the committee, 
whose name appears below. The time will be ex- 
tended, if requested. 

2. Improvements should be both exterior and 
interior, useful and ornamental. 

38. Any or all of the following improvements 
will be considered: Desks, black-boards, paint- 
ing within and without, window-blinds, maps, 
globes, ete., pictures, trees, shrubs and flowers, 
sanitary arrangements, establishment or increase 
of library. 

4. Any other improvement that the teacher may 
make will be gladly consisdered. 

5. A report of the improvements made during 
the year must be sent to the chairman of the 
committee not later than August 25th. The re- 
port must be signed by the teacher and approved 
by the school committee, who shall certify that 
they have examined the report and find it correct. 

ADA V. WOMBLE, Chairman, 
MARY BATES SHERWOOD, 
W. J. PEELE, 

Scholarship Committee. 

The second scholarship is subject to the same 
conditions. 


Following is the announce- 


the 





stream of water could be kept on the flames. 





News Notes from Alamance County. 
Editors Progressive Farmer 

Since Thanksgiving this has been the most 
uniformly cold winter since the years 751-52, and 
that was said to have been the coldest winter 
since the Revolutionary War. I heard my par- 
ents say that my grandparentts in going to church 
Back Creek and Haw River on the ice 
and the people rode their horses across the river 
the have had but little 
snow. 

Wheat and oats are faring badly; much of it 
yet has not appeared above the ground. Labor is 
very searee and high-priced. Industrious white 
people either own their farms or have gone to the 
cotton mills and wood factories, or to the steel 
bridge works at Burlington. No one ean reason- 


cross¢ -d 


on rice. As yet, we 


ably blame them. 

Very little interest in growing another tobacco 
crop is yet manifested. While the weather is 
fine for burning plant beds, I do not know of one 
being burned. Small pox is very prevelant about 
the eotton mills and there are probably more than 
Dr. Faucett who 
so suecessfully stamped out the disease in this 
county two years ago, was appointed by the county 
commissioners to vaccinate all of the people in the 
infected districts that had not been vaccinated, 
while in the discharge of his duty at Haw River, 
was assaulied and seriously injured. Otherwise, 


. hundred cases in the county. 


the health of our county is very good. 
Very respecttfully, 


B. F. WHITE. 





Heavy Loss by Fire at Normal and Industrial College. 


C., Jan. 21.—At four o’clock this 
morning fire destroyed the four-story main brick 
dormitory, kitehen, laundry and boiler buildings 
te Normal College. The dormitory was 
by three hundred young lady students, 


Greensboro, N. 


at the Sta 
occupied 
the alarm was given in time for all of them 


to get out uninjured, though there were several 


but 


narrow escapes. 

The fire was discovered by the night watchman, 
Mr. Eugene Osborne, who saw the roof of the 
kitehen in With wonderful presence of 
mind, in that he placed a vreater value on human 
life than the buildings, be rushed into the dormi- 
tory and chasing up and down the halls on all the 
four floors, he waked up the sleeping students be- 


flames. 


fore giving the outside general alarm. 

The fire alarm was given exactly at four o’clock 
and the volunteer firemen responded with their 
usual promptness, but they were handicapped on 
account of the faet that a four-inch main runs out 
in that ot and only one sinall 
The 


so rapidly that only a small quantity 


section the e@ity 


fire spread 
of furniture was saved from the dormitory. 

It is estimated that the destruction of property 
will aggregate $80,000, with insurance for prob- 
ably one-third of that amount. The insurance on 
the entire college plant amounts to more than 
$100,000, 





North Carolina Cotton Seed in Demand in Texas. 

Washington Special to Raleigh Post: The De- 
partment of Agriculture has given a great boom 
to North Carolina cottonseed, and before spring 
arrives this Tar Heel product will be commanding 
the most faney price ever known in this country. 
It has been decided by the experts at the Agricul- 
tural Department that there is no hope of eradi- 
cating the boll weevil at this time, and it is 
their opinion that the only practical way to meet 
the very critical situation in the pest-stricken 
territory is to plant early maturing cottonseed. 
Accordingly, the farmers of Texas and the other 
States where the pest exists have been advised to 


secure all their seed for planting from North 
Carolina. 
Great quantities of North Carolina sced have 


been shipped to Texas, according to the agricul- 
tural experts of the Government. The Texas 
delegation in Congress is havin many complaints 
because of the searcity and high price of the seed, 
and in some instances Federal aid has been in- 


voked, 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Lines on the Death of Jefferson Davis.* 








“Jeff. Davis is dead!” the telegram read. 
Not so! The old chieftain is sleeping; 

And angels of light, in garments of white, 
The watch-fires around him are keeping. 


No! No! not dead, as the telegram read; 
Promoted to loftier station, 

He stands ’mid the lights on the highest of heights 
With the grandest and best of this nation. 


Though cold he may lie, he never shall die 
While Southrons remember the story 

Of the turmoil and strife of his wonderful life, 
Of his deeds of devotion and glory. 


Now lay him away with Webster and Clay 
And Calhoun and Jackson and Lee; 

Not one of these named was truly more famed 
Or nobler or better than he. 


Let the solemn-toned bell toll the funeral knell 
Of the noble old chieftain to-day, 

And the true and the brave repair to the grave 
And tenderly lay him away. 


Lay him down tenderly, bend o’er him lovingly, 
He was so gentle, so manly, so true. 
Hushed be the slanderer’s tongue! Loud be his 
praises rung 
All through this land among “the gray and the 
_ blue.” 
—Needham Bryan Cobb. 


How a Trim Farm-yard Helps. 





I told our folks this morning that I believe it is 
a matter of education to pass along the road and 
see fine farm-yards and trim-looking houses. We 
are all of us creatures of imitation. We see a 
good thing, and it appeals to us. We would like 
to do a good thing, too. 

On the road that runs past my farm there is a 
place which always looks as neat as a pin. The 
lawn is always mowed smoothly; the trees in the 
yard are trimmed up nicely; there is a little hedge 
along the highway; flowers grow in the yard; over 
the porch clamber two or three clematis-vines; 
the house is painted frequently, and the barn and 
all outbuildings have a fresh and up-to-date look. 
Now, everybody likes the looks of that farm- 
house. Few people pass who do not look over to 
the yard, the trees, the house and the flowers, and 
say, “How pretty things look there!” The eye is 
the gateway to the heart, and swiftly the thought 
comes, “I wish our home might be made to look 
like that!” And that is not the last of it. I am 
sure that more than one man and woman has been 
inspired by the sight of this pleasant country 
place to go and set out trees and plant flowers. 
I know of a number who have set out clematis- 
vines just because of the sight of those lovely blos- 
soms flinging their beauty out from the porch of 
the home I am speaking about. 

So you may take it all over the farm. Good 
farming is contagious. Let a good, live man 
come into a neighborhood and set about “sleek- 
ing up” a place, and almost by magic everybody 
else things he ought to do the same. And the 
educatory influence sweeps on. 

There may be a less attractive side to this mat- 
ter. Think of the influence of a tumble-down, un- 
kempt and shiftless way of farming. How it does 
make the cold chills run down one’s back! AlI- 
most instinctively the stranger would say, upon 
looking at such a place, “Well, that man cares 
nothing for his business. He is one of the fel- 
lows with whom ‘farming does not pay.’” The 
effect of such an example is to lower the tone of 
humanity, as well as to keep folks away from the 
covintry. 

Most of us might do a little better in this mat- 
ter than we do. A good many times we think we 
have no time to give to the house and the yard. 
We are so busy out on the farm. We must do the 





*This is No. 11 of a series of North Caro!ina Poems se- 
lected especially for The Progressive Farmer by the Editor. 





work there, or there will be a few less dollars to 
put in the bank next fall. Oh, those dollars we 
put in the bank! How often they cost more than 
they come to. They are stored away at the ex- 
pense of the heart-qualities, which are after all 
worth so much more than money. They take 
something right out of our own lives and the lives 
of our little ones. Not that we are not to care 
for the days when we may not be able to work, and 
lay aside for the rainy season that may come. 
Everybody ought to be prudent in his expendi- 
tures, and save something against the time of 
need; but to make dollars the prominent feature 
of our living is the worst policy imaginable. 

So why not put a little less time on the dollars, 
and a little more on the home surroundings? That 
would help not alone our own families, but the 
neighbors everywhere.—E. L. Vineent in Farm 
and Fireside. 








How Children Grow. 


At the very beginning of the “teens” a long 
in the 

Some 
of these have long been known, but within very 
recent years a flood of new light has been shed 
upon this age. 


series of important changes take place 
body and in the mind of boys and girls. 


Seores of elaborate measurements agree that 
among every known race there is at this period of 
life a marked increase in the rate of growth. 
First, children begin to grow tall; some shoot up 
two, three, and in extreme eases, four and five 
inches in a single year, while in others the growth 
period is more prolonged and its rate slower. 
About a year and a half later comes the greatest 
rate of increase in weight. 

Children usually grow tall most rapidly in the 
spring; the season of greatest growth in weight 
is in the fall. While the spinal column increases 
in length, the greatest increase is with the long 
bones of the leg, especially the thigh-bone, which 
may grow so fast that the muscles of the leg for 
a time are tense and painful. 

Every tall and slender youth has two slight dis- 
advantages. His body has more surface than that 
of a short person’s body of the same weight; so 
that heat is lost faster and more clothing is re- 
quired. Secondly, the heart has more work to do 
in a tall person, because it must sustain a higher 
column of blood, and therefore work under great- 
er pressure. Tall people, too, are likely to have 
heads that are long from front to back and nar- 
row through the sides. 

After seventeen the average girl, and aftér 
eighteen the average boy, will never increase more 
than half an inch in height, although they will 
continue to grow heavy for several years. The 
later stages of gworth, unlike the earlier, are 
very easily checked by overwork, worry, excite- 
ment, insufficient or improper food; so from six- 
teen to eighteen there is danger of arrested de- 
velopment of the body. 

The organs of the body have different times of 
growing at their fastest, although all increase 
during these years. The brain never increases 
much in weight after the age of ten, although 
the skull keeps growing and the brain becomes 
more complex. The muscless grow enormously 
in the middle teens, and at eighteen they should 
be forty-three to forty-five per cent, or nearly one- 
half the entire body by weight. 

They are organs of the will by which man has 
accomplished everything in the world—made 
roads and buildings, written books and spoken 
words. Flabby muscles mean a gap_ between 
knowing and doing, and are sometimes disastrous 
to character and conduct, which, at bottom, has 
sometimes been defined as muscle habits.—Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, in Youth’s Companion. 





There is a wider division of men than that into 
Christian and Pagan. Before we ask what a man 
worships, we have to ask whether he worships 


at all.—Ruskin. 








Ideals. 


The power of an ideal is the theme of an in- 
spiring paper by Lillie Hamilton French in the 
February Delineator. 
How often is a standard set up and called an ideal, 


Ideals are much misused. 


which is not an ideal at all—merely a pose that 
one affects. About this subject Miss French says 
some things that many persons might take to 
heart: 
women who pose as being extremely unselfish, and 
are! How little 
and how little 


“Ever so many people have poses. I know 


what uncomfortable women they 
happiness they get out of it all, 


they give! No ideal geverns them, else they 
would have so grown in grace and loveliness of 


character that an unconsciousness of self would 
have been attained, but, best of all, unconscious- 
ness of their virtues. For a virtue, even one like 
that of unselfishness, is only really and altogether 
a virtue when it ean be exercised unconsciously 
The ideal of un- 
selfishness, therefore, is not with those who grum- 
ble and then give up the thing they want, nor with 
those who think that they are always “so tried,” 
nor again with those who declare, even while do- 
ing a kind act, that “unselfishness is never appre- 
ciated.” The ideal is not with them at all. They 
have chosen a pose, nothing more, as one would 


and without effort or display. 


settle upon a becoming manner of speech, a form 
of handwriting or a way of wearing the hair.” 





‘¢ Mars Matt’s’’ Conversion. 


A prominent North Carolina visitor at Wash- 
ington the other day told the following at the ex- 
pense of former Senator Matt W. Ransom of the 
Tar Heel State:. 

In 1895 President Cleveland appointed General 
Ransom United States Minister to Mexico. Every- 
body around Weldon got to discussing the ap- 
pointment. One of the former slaves of the ex- 
Senator was told of his master’s good luck, and 
was asked what he had to say about it. 

“T kin hardly believe dat news,” he said, “fer it 
seem pow’ful strange ter me dat at his time er 
life he’d jine de ministry.” 

Being assured that it was a fact that he had 
been appointed minister to Mexico, the negro 
said: 

“Wall, ef dat’s de case, all I got ter say is I 
hope ef Mars Matt is really done give up polerties 
and cotton plantin’ an’ tuk ter preachin’, he 
won’t bring no scandal on de church.”—New York 
Commercial. 





The Alphabet of Success. 


Attend carefully to details. 

Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well, then decide positively. 

Dare to do right, fear to do wrong. 

Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life’s battles bravely. 

Go not into the society of the vicious. 

Hold integrity sacred. 

Injure not another’s reputation. 

Join hands only with the virtuous. 

Keep your mind free from evil thoughts. 

Lie not for any consideration. 

Make few special acquaintances. 

Never try to appear what you are not. 

Observe good manncrs. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 

Respect the counsel of your parents. 

Sacrifice money rather than principle. 

Touch not, taste not, handle not intoxicating 
drinks. 

Use your leisure for improvement. 

Venture not upon the threshold of wrong. 

Watch carefully over your passions. 

Extend to everyone a kindly greeting. 

Yield not to discouragement. 

Zealously labor for the right, and success is 
certain.—Ladies’ Ilome Journal. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department should be ad- 
dressed to “ Aunt Jennie,’”’ care of The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N.C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 





Last week Harry Farmer spoke of the impor- 
tance of a flower garden or the joy flowers afford 
the women in the family. Now I am a woman and 
ean fully appreciate the truth of his statement. 
Let us hope that the women will be given space 
enough for a flower yard, and then don’t forget 
to have the heaviest work, spading, ete., done for 
them. They will find pleasure and recreation in 
doing the rest, provided they are allowed a few 
extra dimes with which to purchase ffower seeds. 

The art of arranging flowers correctly is a reg- 
ularly taught branch of learning in Japan. There 
are certain flowers which are used only on festive 
occasions and certain others which are absolutely 
prohibited by custom. The Japanese reverence 
flowers and attach much importance.to everything 
concerning them, even the position a vase occu- 
pies in a room is a matter of great importance to 
them. There is a flower for each month in the 
year and one for every occasion, happy or other- 
wise. They arrange special bouquets for birth- 
days, for death, and hundreds of other ceremonies 
which are an integral part of Japanese life, and 
for which it would be a serious mistake to use the 
wrong flower. It is not considered good taste 
to stand too near a vase of flowers in order to ad- 
mire them, three feet being a respectful distance. 
Not so with us; we may take the fragrant things 
in our own hands and inhale their perfume and 
fondle them all we wish without having violated 
any law of our national eitquette. I did not mean 
to say so much about flowers, but I am so fond 
of the dear little things. 

I am especially happy this week by reason of 
the return of Pansy, one of our most popular and 
charming correspondents, whose long absence has 
been much regretted. The entire Circle will learn 
with delight that she is to write much oftener 
hereafter. 

I also have the pleasure of introducing two new 
members this week, both of whom write well. 
Help me to welcome them and make their stay 
both pleasant and mutually beneficial. 

AUNT JENNIE. 


P. S—I can’t close without a hearty “thank 
you” to all those who have recently spoken kind 
words of approbation and encouragement to us. 
This has given us a new impetus and the work is 
easier when we know that you are interested. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





How to Spend the Winter Evenings. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Will you permit a stranger 
to chat awhile with you all on how to spend the 
winter evening so as to be enjoyed by all? Of 
course, the little folks come first. It is nice to 
commence with flushing pop-corn, roasting pea- 
nuts, as they all like to eat. Then I think it nice 
to make some sugar candy. Then take some of 
your flushed corn and peanuts, stick together with 
some candy; then you have some nice inexpensive 
candies, which will be enjoyed by all. After you 
are through with the candy, and father is reading 
his favorite newspaper, and the grown-up ones 
are out visiting or have company, it is easy to 
keep them interested with pictures, puzzles, and 
books. If they can read, have them read to you 
while you are at your evening work. Help them 
to sing little songs; most of them take a delight 
in singing. And, mother, won’t you sing them 
some of the songs you heard many years ago? 
“For there are no songs like the 
sang.” 
lay aside for awhile your work, age and feeling, 
and be a child? Help them to play a few simple 
games as,“William Trimble-toe,” “club fist,” “blind 
fold” and many others. Perhaps by this time 


ones mother 


I wonder if you will ever regret it if you 








“night has drawn the curtains down and pinned 
them with a star,” but before they retire read, or 
tell them an interesting story. Picture it in their 
tender minds. 

The older ones have been enjoying the evening 
by themselves. Have some of their special friends 
visit them, and perhaps bring over some musical 
instruments, and have them in your home. Every- 
body enjoys music, vocal as well as instrumental. 
Arrange it so all parts may be carried. I have 
heard of some girls who could sing all parts as 
well that it could not be detected. I do not think 
with plenty of nice reading—magazines, local, re- 
ligious, and news papers, to keep abreast with the 
times, any one will find it hard to while the even- 
ing away enjoyably. 

Perhaps some of you can recite well; there is 
nothing so amusing and entertaining as a recita- 
tion well spoken. You can arrange it to be a sur- 
prise to most of the family. 

Now for our little family chat of the days past 
and plans for the future, which is as nice as all. 

But Aunt Jennie has given me the “nod,” which 
means “too long.” It is not often I can leave, 
and am apt to say too much when I do, so I will 
slip out easily and return to my duty. 

HOMELY PEGGY. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. 





The Waldensian Colony in Western North Carolina. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—There are no letters of 
more interest to me than those deseribing strange 
or beautiful parts of our country, particularly our 
own State. So I will give a short description of 
one of the most unique and picturesque little vil- 
lages in North Carolina, and _ perhaps in the 
United States. This is “Valdese,” the Waldensian 
settlement between Morganton 
Springs. 

These people are of Italian birth, but their home 
is on the French frontier. The history of this 
people is full of bloody persecutions at the hands 
of the Church of Rome. 

In 1898, a colony of Waldensians came to 
Burke County and bought several thousand acres 
of land. It was very poor, quite different from the 
rich soil they were used to at home. But these 
people had the blood of martyrs in their veins— 
they know no such word as discouragement— 
and now after ten years of hard labor they have 
made these red hills of Burke to “blossom as the 
rose.” 

Many of the men are fine masons and tind ready 
employment in surrounding towns; but they are 
clannish and keep their families at Valdese. 

The girls make excellent nurses, so gentle and 
kind with children, and during the few first 
years of their abode here many of them were 
forced to go out as nurses, etc. But now they 
have a hosiery mill built and managed by them- 
selves, in which the young people find employ- 
ment. It was Sunday when I visited the little 
village, so did not get to see the mill. 
past several beautifully-kept 
must remind them of France. Their houses are 
small, but comfortable, and neatly kept. 

These people are devout Christians of the Pres- 
byterian faith; and I have been told they are the 
soul of honor. We attended service at their 
church—how I _ wish every church member in 
North Carolina could see that church. When these 
Waldensians settled here they did not do as we 
Americans do, build comfortable homes for them- 
selves, before they built their church. Of course 
they have received considerable outside help in 
money, but they carried the rock from the moun- 
tain side with their own hands. 

It is built after the manner of Italian churches, 
and is a silent monument to their skill, as all the 
work was done by the Waldensians. The walls are 
built of rough stone which is covered inside and 
outside with white stone plaster. The windows 
are of stained glass. The seats and other wood- 
work inside is not yet painted, but all is of good 


and Connelly 


We drove 
vineyards which 











material and beautifully finished. They also have 
a nice organ and altar furniture. I did not un- 
derstand a word, but enjoyed the music so much. 
Everybody sang—children joined in heartily. They 
kept perfect time and have such soft, sweet 
voices; I did not hear a single harsh voice in 
the congregation. The old people cling to the 
peasant dress, but the younger ones are copying 
our styles. 

During service my mind kept straying back to 
the past history of these good people, and I 
thought over and over: ‘What a lesson for us.” 
Truly they know how to appreciate religious free- 
dom. This church would be a credit to many city 
congregations, and every church member could 
learn a lesson from these pure unselfish Chris- 
tians. 

Sometime I hope to visit Valdese in the week 
when I ean see these people at work and in their 
homes. Then I will tell you more about them. 

PANSY. 

Rowan Co., N. C. 





On Choosing the Better Part. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I wish to join you in your 
solicitation to hear from Search Ward again. 
Now, many hundred of mothers have failed to 
say, “John, or Search, I want you to be a good 
man; 1 have faith in you.” 

Aunt Jennie, why is it some mothers have 
more faith in their boys than others¢ Is it not 
that they talk to One about their boys who has 
made precious promises? It might be the promises 
in Psalms 87:4, 5, in connection with bringing 
them up in the way they should go, ete. 

I fear too many mothers and fathers say, “Son, 
I want you to lay up treasures on earth.” If not 
said in these words, it is said by example at least 
six days out of seven every weck. They just re- 
verse the injunction to lay not up, ete., as “first 
duty.” Aunt Jennie, are there not scores of boys 
like Search that you could induce to let in some 
bright rays on the Chat column? It might arrest 
some wild boys that have been weakened during 
the holidays instead of being Search 
“T return to my duty, with vigor, 


as 


says: 
new new 
strength, new ideals, and a stronger determina- 
tion to be what my mother wished me to be”—a 
good man. I regret he left out the “good man” 
in quoting, ete. 

In conclusion, Aunt Jennie, remember yours is 
a very important factor in the make-up of the 
paper. The Farmer says it is going to do great 
things this year—and I believe they are on their 
part. But if we have to build larger barns to 
make room for so much zoods to be stored, there 
will not be much sunshine if they are not filled 
in wisdom. But “thou food” will drive all the 
sunshine out and the “bleating of the sheep and 
lowing of the cattle” will not be sweet music to 
the disobedient. 

I know, we all know, it is best to obey the 
injunction of our Lord and Master; to “Seek first 
the Kingdom of Love,” and by so doing we catch 
a ray of the sunshine which illumined the poet’s 
soul when he inquired: 


“Ts not this the land of Beulah, 
Blessed, blessed land of light, 
Where the flowers bloom forever 
And the sunshine’s always bright.” 
A SUNSHINE FRIEND. 
Bladen Co., N. C. 





Our Advertisers. 


Our readers will find the advertisers in The 
Progressive Farmer perfectly reliable and 
straightforward in all their dealings. I!t is our 


standing rule to reject all ads., no matter how 
much money is offered, whose reliability we have 
any reason to doubt. When in need of any sup- 
plies for farm or household, consult our columns, 
and when writing advertisers, do not fail to state 
where the ad was seen. 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


The first thing in The Progressive Farmer this 
week is Professor Kilgore’s summary of his official 
tests of concentrated feeding stuffs—stock foods 
—which farmers are now buying in such large 








quantities. So valuable is the advertising patron- 
age of these stock food companies that very few 
farm papers care to tell their readers just how ex- 
orbitant the prices of many are, considered as 
food, and how nearly worthless many are, con- 
sidered as medicine. Watch for the reports in the 
December Agricultural Bulletin when it comes. 

“Reader,” who gives us such an entertaining re- 
view of our last number, is,one of the best known 
farmers in the State, but his name is withheld at 
his request. In a personal note to the Editor, he 
says: “I believe such articles are helpful to men 
who write for farm naners, but it is best that said 
writers do not know who compliments them; so if 
you publish this matter, I ask you not to give my 
name, or postoffice, to any of your force or con- 
tributors.” 

Harry Farmer who talked about the flower gar- 
den last week, takes the vegetable garden as his 
subject this time. As this is the season of year 
when interest centres in this topic, we should 
like to have it discussed by other readers. 

Mr. J. B. Hunnicutt, Editor of-the Southern 
Cultivator, furnishes us a first-class article on 
sweet potatoes. 

Mr. J. H. Parker’s promised article “On the 
Folly of Increased Cotton Acreage” appears in 
this number, and our cotton-growing readers will 
find it worth a second reading. 

In “Building up a Beef Herd,” Dr. Burkett, as 
usual, gets right into actual touch with his sub- 
ject, and says something of practical value. One of 
the great objects of The Progressive Farmer is to 
develop a stronger interest in stock-raising,and we 
shall always be glad to hear from readers desiring 
further information about any phase of the mat- 
ter. 


The Wake County branch of the Woman’s As- 
sociation for the Improvement of Country 
School-houses, as will be seen from our news 
columns, offers two scholarships in the A. & M. 
College Summer School, covering board, tuition, 
and railway fare, to the two teachers in the county 
making the greatest improvement in buildings and 
grounds during the present scholastic year. This 
seems to us to be an excellent plan for developing 
an interest in this important matter, and we 
should like to see it tested in other counties. 

We are glad to print the reports of the County 
Alliance meetings, and we can assure our Edge- 
combe brethren, whose resolution we printed last 
week, that we shall do all in our power to help 
forward the good work Lecturer Cates is doing. 
Of course, however, The Progressive Farmer is 
first of all a general farmers’ paper, and organiza- 
tion is only one of the numerous good things our 
heart is set on bringing about. 

We commend to al! our readers the article on 
page 6, “IHlow a Trim Farm Yard Helps.” We 
need more beauty in the country, and an organiza- 
tio nto promote the adornment of country 
homes, might well work hand in hand with the 
Society for the Improvement of Country School- 
houses. 

Our Social Chat is taking on new life along 
with the other departments of the paper. We are 
safe in promising that it will be better than ever 
this year. 

The good roads movement is going forward 
steadily. Observe on page 10 that the Maryland 
Grange has endorsed the Brownlow idea. This 
Brownlow Bill, by the way, provides that each 
county or State using any part of the National 
appropriation must duplicate the amount so used 
from its own funds. The bill calls for $48,000,000 





to be divided among the States in proportion to 
population, and this would give North Carolina 


$584,000; Virginia, $538,000; South Carolina, 
$388,000; Georgia, $642,000, and Tennessee, 
$585,000. 


Persons who think of buying seed corn should 
not overlook the little note from Dr. Henry Wal- 
lace on page 11. 

Prof. Gerald McCarthy has an announcement 
regarding silk growing on page 11. It will be 
observed that the Department of Agriculture has 
silk worm eggs for sale to all January appli- 
cants. 

Prof. Kilgore’s series of letters on fertilizers 
announced for this issue, will begin next week. 
They are worth waiting for. 





A STRIKING PLEA FOR RURAL SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 


The most triking plea for rural school libraries 
that has yet come to our notice is found in the 
following letter from a young business man of one 
of our Southern States—a young man who left 
a small cotton farm something less than twenty 
years ago and has now won success in his chosen 
field of effort. We publish the letter because we 
believe it will stimulate some of our readers to new 
and more vigorous effort to get good literature 
before their children and their neighbor’s chil- 
dren: 

“T am glad to know,” he writes, “that you are 
doing so much to encourage the establishment of 
rural libraries in North Carolina. From my own 
experience as a country boy, I know how painfully 
keen is the scarcity of good literature in our 
farming sections. JI was thinking about the mat- 
ter only last night. As a boy in my teens, I bor- 
rowed the books of all the neighbors around me— 
yes, I remember some of them now: an 1810 edi- 
tion of ‘Franklin’s Autobiographv,’ from a cousin; 
‘John Ploughman’s Talks” from a minister I 
knew; an old ‘Life of Lincoln, from Mr. R : 
a copy of “Tennyson’s Poems,’ which a University 
student lent me in 1885; ‘Hawthorne’s Tales,’ from 
another cousin, and ‘The Royal Path of Life,’ 
owned by my uncle. All these are as deeply im- 
pressed on my memory as are the few green oases 
on the memory of a Sahara traveler. I am re- 
minded, too, that one of the village merchants of- 
ten left his latest copy of Harper’s Magazine lying 
on the counter, and I preferred to trade with 
him because of the opportunities to snatch a few 
minutes’ reading while I waited. A page of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal that I found near the de- 
pot many years ago is still remembered; and 
some lines of a great poem that I first read on 
a torn page of the Nashville Christian Advocate— 
picked up in the public road as I went on to the 
little one-room school-house—are still fresh in my 
memory. And The Youth’s Companion—its were 
angel visits, few and far between. My father, a 
small farmer, had lost his little all in a business 
venture, the farm was under mortgage, and sever- 
al bad crop years in succession had borne heavily 
on us. So the subscription price of the Com- 
panion was higher than we felt we could afford, 
but I remember how eagerly I looked forward each 
fall to its annual ‘announcement’ in our church 
paper—ending usually with the offer to send sam- 
ple copies to interested persons. Never did I fail 
to avail myself of this offer, and great was my 
joy when I finally subscribed for a full year. * * * 
I judge, however, that I must have been an ex- 
ception. I reckon that almost no ther country 
boy feels quite as sorely and continually as I felt, 
a gnawing, unutterable longing for food intellect- 
ual. But I know that to some extent this same 
soul -hunger is felt in every country school, and I 
am telling you my own experience because I think 


it may encourage you to redouble your efforts.in 
behalf of the school libraries. For my own part, 
I would gladly, cheerfully, give the cost of one 
of these libraries twice over, just to have had the 
privilege of being one of those to use it in the 
little country school I attended.” 





‘cultivation. 





‘©WE MUST HEAR FROM YOU BY FEB- 
RUARY 1.”’ 


“We must hear from you by February 1st.” 

Tf these words, kind reader, have a strangely 
familiar ring to you,—well, there’s no use saying: 
you know what to do. And this note is just a 
gentle, very gentle, reminder that it is very nearly 
Unless all signs 
fail, our January records are going to show the 


time you were doing that thing. 


biggest list of renewals and new subscribers re- 
But 


we are also spending more moncy on the paper 


ceived during any month for ten years past. 


than ever before, and we just can’t give you a 
live, up-to-date paper if we are forced to carry 
old debts for you. So avrain we say— 

“We must hear from you by February Ist.” 

The banks, however, have a custom of allowing 
“three days of grace,” and we are going to adopt 
it this time. 
the time to February 4th, and we shall not trouble 
Don’t fail, 


please, to get your letter to us before that time. 


The three days of graeo will carry 


you if you respond by that time. 
It will save needless worry and expense, and you 
would feel better and we should feel better if this 
“little matter between us” were cleared up once 
for all. Let’s do it and have done with it. 

“We must hear from you by February 1st”-- 
plus the three days of grace. 





HOW MANY ACRES SHALL WE PUT TO 
COTTON ? 


We wonder how many pcople have asked this 
question this vear. 
to do about it? Te me, it is not so important how 
big the acreage is going to be, but how well the 
work is to be done; not the extent of the crop, 
but the condition of the soil and the manner of 
These are the important factors that 
should control the situation. 

Don’t you think that a good many of us are in- 
clined to attempt to do a little more than we are 
really able to do? We sce good prospects on every 
hand of money in cotton; we look the situation in 
the face and flatly and squarely decide to do more 
than we have done before. But kind friends, had 
we not better go a little slower? Would we not 
in the end profit ourselves more by not attempt- 
ing quite so much; and what we do, that do well 
and thoroughly. Maybe I am wrong, but I have 
always felt and experienced that 25 acres well 
taken care of, will mean more than 40 that are 
scratched over, huriedly planted, and poorly ecul- 
tivated. 

And then again: Don’t you think that a good 
many of us are going to forget nearly everything 
else in our eagerness to grow cotton. Isn’t hay 
going to be a little scarce next year? or corn, or 
pork? Don’t you feel sometimes that we are go- 
ing to neglect some of the other crops that are 
paying us just as well as cotton? I feel this way. 
I feel that just now is a pretty good time to raise 
some potatoes, for in a year or so our neighbors 
will want some seed. 


But now what are we going 


Yes, hays will take a climb 
shortly and we won’t have any to sell or even for 
ourselves. And so I am 
really anxious to see a few more hogs, a few more 
sheep; a good many more cattle and corn and hay 
raised next year than ever before. 

We can do these things, you know, and at no 
expense to our regular, standard crops. JI hope 
many of us can arrange to grow more hay and 
livestock this coming year. 

Let us remember that safety comes with diver- 
sity: if cotton is short or low in price these other 


C. W. BURKETT. 


It looks this way to me. 





We are glad to see that the bill for increasing 
the salaries of rural mail carriers is rapidly grow- 
ing in favor. One of the carriers writing in re- 
gard to our editorial last weeks says: “The hope of 
Congress increasing carricrs’ salaries is the only 
thing that keeps me from resigning. There is not 
a decent living in it at present.” And there are 
many others who feel just as he does. 
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FARMING AS AN OCCUPATION. 


The following excellent article on “Farming 
As An Occupation” was written by Hon. Wm. J. 
Bryan, and appears in the January number of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine as one of its series of ar- 
ticles “Making A Chaice of a Profession.” It 
will pay anybody to read it, but we especially 
commend it to our young men who have an itch- 
ing to get away from the farm. 

It is with exceeding pleasure that the following 
suggestions are presented in regard to the desira- 
bility of farming as a life occupation. 

1. It is an independent way of living, com- 
pared with work in the city. The farmer can 
supply his table with meat, vegetables, bread, 
milk, butter and eggs, and he is less affected than 
the residents of the city by fluctuations in the 
price of The clothing ac- 
count, too, is less for those who live upon the farm 
than for those who live in town, so that it is much 
easier and much less embarrassing to practice 
economy. Not only in dress, but in living, the 
farmer and his family avoid the rivalry that leads 
to extravagance, false pretense and the enervating 
vices. 

2. It requires less capital to begin work upon a 
farm than to enter any other sort of independent 
business, and one can usually obtain farm land 
on the shares, whereas for any mercantile pursuit 
Tf 
one has not the means to buy horses, and plows 
and other agricultural implements, he can usually 
find a small piece of ground near a town or city 
where he can raise vegetables, and thus make a 
start that will enable him to equip himself for 
larger farming. 

3. All the members of the family can assist 
in farming, and that, too, without hardship. The 
wife can, without sacrifice of dignity or a great 
amount of drudgery, look after the milk, make 
the butter and look after the chickens. The girls, 
as they grow up, can assist the mother, and the 
boys, before the vacation, can help with the chores 
and with the farming. Their work is not only of 
pecuniary value to the household ,but it can be 
rendered in such a way as not to interfere with 
their schooling, and is of much more value to 
them in the way of exercise than any sort of sport 
in which they can indulge. 

4. Life upon the farm is healthful. One has 
outdoor air and exercise, both of which are 
strengthening to the body. The vigorous consti- 
tution developed upon the farm enables the farm- 
er’s boy to outstrip the city-grown boys in the test 
of endurance that comes later in life. 


these commodities. 


it is necessary to pay rent, often in advance. 


5. The habits of industry and application ac- 
quired upon the farm are valuable capital, no 
matter to the 
mind is turned. The patience, perseverance and 
energy which are developed in rural life are the 
foundations upon which one may build in every 
honorable vocation. 


what occupation or profession 


6. Farm life cultivates hospitality and gener- 
osity, and, without entirely removing temptation, 
gives parental influence a chance to strengthen 
the child before the seeds of disobedience are im- 
planted by evil associations. People who live miles 
apart in the country are better acquainted with 
each other and more attached to each other than 
the neighbors who are huddled together in the 
same house, and the children who grow up on the 
farm can be more careful in their company, and 
are less apt to contract bad habits, than boys in 
town. 

In the city, there is little manual labor for the 
boy to do, and to keep him from associating with 
the boys who are by chance thrown in his way 
requires a constant exercise of parental authority. 
In the country, darkness shuts out the world, and 
The 


Those who 


makes the fireside a welcome retreat for all. 
farm is also conducive to good morals. 
till the soil are brought near to nature, and their 
contact with the earth and its marvelous activities 





breeds reverence and respect for the Creator of 
all things. The farmer lives amid miracles and 
feels each year his dependence upon the unseen 
Hand that directs the seasons and sends the re- 
freshing showers. Reverence teaches responsi- 
bility, and a sense of responsibility is a wholesome 
restraint upon conduct. 

7. The farmer learns early in life the true basis 
of rewards. By having to give a dollar’s worth 
of labor for a dollar’s worth of product, he is 
taught that service, to be fair, must be reciprocal. 
He never falls into the demoralizing habit of ex- 
pecting something for nothing. He teaches by 
example that labor is honorable, and has that 
sense of proprietorship in his handiwork which 
only those have who feel that they have honestly 
earned all that they receive. His ideas of life 
are, therefore, apt to be high, and he imparts to 
others the stimulus which his occupation and en- 
vironments excite in him. 

8. The husbandman is also the most reliable 
political factor in the nation. He is the best- 
informed and the most independent of all who 
take part in political life. While he is conserva- 
tive and not subject to frequent change, while 
he has convictions and is usually a strong parti- 
zan, yet his opinions are his own, and, as a rule, 
he can neither be bought nor driven to cast his 
vote contrary to his judgment. 


In enumerating the advantages of farm life, 
it is not necessary to say that the farmer enjoys 
all the benefits that are now within his reach. 
There is probably no field in which there is great- 
er room for improvement. But if the farm, as it 
is, has been the nursery of merchants and minis- 
ters, orators, statesmen,the farm, as it may be, and 
should be, is still living more inviting. The 
introduction of acetylene and other kinds of gas, 
and the perfection of electrical apparatus, will 
enable multitudes of farmers to substitute a mod- 
ern light for the dim candle and the smoking 
lamp. The windmill and the supply-tank are not 
only saving the muscle of the man, but are con- 
tributing to the convenience of the husewife. With 
water running through the house and supplying 
both the kitchen and the bath-room, the lot of the 
farmer’s wife will be very much improved. 

Another invention is likely to have a marked 
influence upon farm life, namely, the telephone. 
No one who has not lived remote from a physi- 
cian ean appreciate the anxiety which a mother 
feels in case of accident or sickness in the fam- 
ily. The telephone reduces by one-half the time 
between injury and relief, and in addition to this 
makes it possible for the farmer to communicate 
with his neighbors, receive and send telegrams, 
and be in constant touch with the outside world. 
The writer’s atention has been recently called to 
the telephone as a time-saver among farmers, 
and one now wonders how people could have done 
without it so long. 

The electric car line has already begun to link 
city with city and to supply the farmers along 
the line with cheap and rapid transportation for 
themselves and their products. It will be sur- 
prising if the electric lines and the telephones do 
not result in the next few years in a large in- 
crease in the value of suburban property. 

In this connection, the “good roads” movement 
cannot be overlooked. The value of a permanent 
and at all times passable road is beginning to be 
appreciated, and the farmer is likely to demand 


that this consideration be shown to his material, 


intellectual and moral welfare. ‘The mud embargo 
is an expensive one to the farmer’s purse, and not 
With good roads 


it is possible to have larger and better schools, 


less objectionable in other ways. 


and then will follow the joint intermediate school, 


with its library and its publie assembly-room. 

The rural delivery is another boon which the 
farmer appreciates. The State universities are 
giving increasing attention to studies that will 
fit young men for the intelligent pursuit of agri- 


culture, and what could be more gratifying? 





If a father is able to start his son in business 
with ten thousand dollars, what business is s0 
safe as farming? Given a young man with a 
thorough education, good habits, willingness to 
work, and a desire to make himself useful, where 
can he fare better than on a farm? He ean apply 
his brains to the enriching of the soil, to the 
diversification of his crops, and to the improve- 
ment of his stock, and at the same time give 
reasonable indulgence to his taste for reading 
and study. He will have all that conttributes to 
health of body, vigor of mind and cultivation of 
the heart—what occupation or profession can 
offer him richer rewards? 

True, the soil will not yicld him the fabulous 
wealth that he might secure by cornering the 
production or supply of some necessity of life, 
but it will respond to his industry and give that 
of which dishonest gains would rob him—“a con- 
science void of offense toward God and man.” If 
he must forego the sudden gains that sometimes 
come to the stock-jobber, he is also relieved of 
fear of sudden losses that are still more frequent 
to those whose fortunes rise and fall with the 
markets; and the terrors of flood and drought 
and wind and hail are, all combined, less to be 
dreaded than the conscienceless greed of the mo- 
nopolists who wreck the business of competitors 
and swindle confiding stockholders. 

To the briefless barrister who is not ashamed 
to work, to the pale-faced clerk who is not afraid 
of dirt—to all who ean labor and be content with 
moderate returns, the farm offers a welcome. 
Even the dumb animals are more wholesome com- 
panions than the bulls and bears of Wall Street, 
and the harvests give back smile for smile. 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


We are glad to learn that the series of Farmers 
Institutes has begun auspiciously. Writing from 
Jackson, Dr. Tait Butler says: “We have had 
splendid institutes at both Warrenton and Jack- 
son, over 200 at the former place, and nearly 300 
here to-day in attendance, with the best of inter- 
est manifested.” We learn that the institute at 
Warrenton was also a thorough success. Insti- 
tutes are yet to be held at the following times and 
places: 

Windsor, Monday, January 25. 

Gatesville, Wednesday, January 97. 

Currituck Court-house, Friday, January 29. 

Camden Court-house, Saturday, January 80. 

Elizabeth City, Monday, February 1. 

Hertford, Tuesday, February 2. 

Edenton, Wednesday, February 8. 

Roper, Friday, February 5. 

Washington, Saturday, February 6. 

Greenville, Monday, February 8. 

Tarboro, Tuesday and Wednesday, February 
10. 

Goldsboro, Thursday, February 11. 

Among the topics to be discussed are: “Soil Im- 
provement and Hill Side Ditching,” by State 
Chemist B. W. Kilgore; “Varieties of Cotton and 
Corn and Their Improvement by Seed Selection,” 
by Assistant State Chemist C. B. Williams; 
“Common Diseases of Farm Animals,” by State 
Tait Butler; “Fertilizers for Corn 
and Peanuts,” by State Chemist B. W. Kilgore; 
“Tlog Raising,” by State Veterinarian Tate But- 
ler. 

Go and take your neighbor with you. 


oe 


and 


Veterinarian 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Read not to contradict and confute, nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted; nor to find talk and 
Some books 
are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
few to be That is, some 
books are to be read only in parts; others to be 


discourse, but to weigh and consider. 


chewed and digested. 
read, but not earnestly; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention.—From 
Lord Bacon’s Eseay, “Of Studies.” 
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MARYLAND GRANGERS LEAD OFF. 

They Support the Demand of the Ameri- 
can Grange—Government Aid in Build- 
ing Roads. 


The State Grange of Maryland is 
the first of the State Granges to 
follow the National Grange in de- 
manding that the Government aid in 
improving the highways. At a fully 
attended in Baltimore re- 
cently a strong resolution on this 
subject was adopted, and Master J. 
B. Ager, in: his annual address, 
said: 


meeting 


There seems to be great interest 
at this time all over the State in re- 
gard to good roads. It is said that 
the Government has exnended $50,- 
000,000 in improving the rivers and 
harbors and proses to spend $200,- 
000,000 in building the 
eanal. Therefore, we believe some- 
thing should be appropriated to as- 
sist the farmers in building per- 
manent highways. 

According to Secretary Wilson’s 
report, the farmers have aided the 
Government very materially. Dis- 
cussing the balance of trade, the 
secretary says that the favorable bal- 
ance of trade to the credit of this 
country is due entirely to the farm- 
ers. The balance of trade in the 
farm products during the last four- 
teen years, no year excepeted, aggre- 
gated $4,806,000,000 in products. 
Other than the farm products during 
the same period, the balance of trade 

vas adverse to this country to the 
extent of $865,000,000. Our farmers 
not only cancelled this immense obli- 
gation, but placed $3,940,000,000 to 
the credit of the nation, when the 
books of the international exchanges 
were balaneed. He concludes that 
it is the farmers that have paid the 
foreign bond-holders. Now, why 
why should not the Government aid 
the farmers in the construction of 
roads? Jt is shown by careful esti- 
mates that it cost $900,000,000 to 
haul the products of the farm to rail- 
way stations, rivers and canals, which 
is vastly more than it costs to main- 
tain 200.000 miles of railway, and 
by careful estimates the cost eould 
be reduced one-half. I have no doubt 
that on some roads it eould be re- 
duced much more. 


Isthmian 





From Warren County. 
Editors Progressive Farmer: 


Warren County Alliance met in 
Warrenton on Saturday, the 17th. 
All the Subs were represented, and 
a number of brethren who were not 
delegates were present. The time 
was spent pleasantly discussing co- 
operation and other important mat- 
ters. 

The Progressive Farmer was not 
forgotten. Good words spoken in its 
the samvle copies dis- 
will, trust, 
circulation in our county. 
efits of snch a paper 


praise and 


tributed we increase its 
The ben- 
are mutual, but 
the greater benefit is to the farmer 
and his Really when its ac- 
quaintanece has been enjoyed six or 
twelve months, it will prove as indis- 
pensable as any other help that is 


necessary upon the farm. In the be- 


family. 


<< ae, =| 





ginning of the new year the farmers 
should resolve to increase its circu- 
lation and use its columns that they 
may increase in knowledge of all 
methods which are calculated to 
lighten their burdens. May its light 
shine brighter and brighter is the 
wish of one of its first subscribers. 
W. B. FLEMING. 


Warren Co., N. C. 





Thank you, Mr. Editor, for sam- 
ple copies of The Progressive Farm- 
er; I will hand them around to my 
neighboring farmers. Please find 
enclosed a one dollar bill for my sub- 
scription for one year. 

I hope you will succeed in making 
it a first-class farm and family pa- 
per, as the farmers are reading and 
thinking more now, and are eager 
for good reliable agricultural knowl- 
edge; and with Profs. Kilgore and 
Burkett, you will be able to impart 
good information on chemistry and 
agriculture, which we greatly need. 

With best wishes for your success 
and an extensive patronage for The 
Progressive Farmer, I am, 

Very respectfully, 





W. E. ARDREY. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 
Inasmuch as we have advised 


farmers for the last two years to buy 
their seed corn in the ear and they 
have not taken r advice, we can- 
not sympathize very much with them 
in their disappointment. Once more 
we say buy your sed corn only in the 
ear and buy only from firms that will 
furnish it to you in that way. If 
you still persist in buying your seed 
corn shelled, examine it carefully 
when it comes and if it is not as rep- 
resented then send it back. Many 
of the seed corn firms have this in 
their contract so stated. If you do 
not like the corn or if it is not as 
represented by the seedsman, then 
send it back at once and demand 
your money.—Dr. Henry Wallace. 








Wood's Seeds. 


Twenty-five years practical ex- 
perience, and the fact that we do 
the largest business in Seeds in the 
Southern States, enables us to 
supply every requirement in 


GARDEN AND FARM SEEDS 


to the very best advantage, both 
as regards quality and price. 


Truckers and Farmers 


requiring large quantities of Seeds 
are requested to write for special 
prices. If you have not received 
a copy of WOOD’S SEED BOOK 
for 1904, write forit. There is not 
another publication anywhere 
that approaches it in the useful 
and practical information that 
it gives to Southern farmers 
and gardeners. 


Wood’s Seed Book will be mailed free 
on request. Write to-day: 





do not delay. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seadsimen, 


RICHMOND, - 


VIRGINIA. 
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Meat smoked in a few hours w 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cle. 
sweeter, and surer thantheoli way Ser 
cwcular. KK RAUSEK & BEO., Milton. t 














LE a 
$5, 00 BANK DEPOSIT 
BILTMORE 

F ARIVIS 

BILTMORE, N. C. 


GUA 
ig TEED 
per Fare _, ? 
a | 
SE ICIA ALARA WUSINESS COLLEGE, Wacon.Os 


Biltmore Deep-Milking Typical 
Jerseys. 


Over three hundred head on hand, in 
four separate herds The choicest col- 
lection in the world of Golden Lads 
and th» getof Trevarth. Selected for 
large milking yields and type. ° 


Special Offer. 


Write for lliustrated Price List 


Of Bull Calves selected from the best 
dams. ready for shipment. All srtow 
anima §, with large annual milk and 
butter vields behind them, and of tne 
very best breeding. 


Biltmore Berkshires. 
Special Offer Good to 
February 1. 


Having on hand in addition to our 
home vree ting herd seventy Imported 
Sows and Boars for our Fourth Annual 
Sale Feb. 9 1904,and also one bundred 
young Sows for our 1905 Sale, we must 
make room at once. We have. there- 
fore, selected ten young Boars of first- 
ciass ind'viduality and breeding and 
ready for service. First check for $35 
secures tne oldest on hand; aiso fif- 
teen boars not quite as old, but just as 
good. ready for service in February. 
First check for $3) gets the oldest. All 
registered and 'transfer’ed, and you 
can send him back If he is not worth 
the morey and we will refund check. 
Anything fai er? 


. Biltmore Standard Poultry.. 
Special Offer Good to 
February 1. 


We are Headquarters for Barred and 
White Plymouth Rock. White and 
Golden W vaudottes, White and Brown 
S C Legborns. If you want acbange 
of blood in your yarés (and it ppd 4 
you to do this every 5 ear) send us $2 00 
™ for first choice. or $1.50 for second 
choice, and ship the bird back if you 
don’t tiink bim worththe money. No 
correspondz-nce at this price. 


Apply as above and mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 


For Sale! 


A tract of land containing one hundred 
acres, owned by Deaf, Wumb and =e Insti- 





tution, near Fair Grounds. Apply 
PROCTOR 
3 Raleigh, N.C. 





.GET YOUR CHURCH PAPER.. 
Sass ANNI SSS 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BOTH FOR $2.00. 

We have made arrangements by which we 


are enabled to make the following club of- 
fers: 





No. 1. 

The Progressive FarMe. .........000000 pabniaia $1.00 
The Raleigh Biblical Recorder................ 1.60 
Both one year for $2. 

No. 2. 

The Progressive Farme’...........sc0000 aabassnn $1.00 
The Raleigh Christian Advocate ............ 1.50 
Both one year for $2. 

No. 3. 

The Progressive Farmer.. amon «-- $100 
The Greensboro Christian ‘Advorate Daaaes 1.50 
Both one year for $2. 

No. 4. 

The Progressive Farmes..........ccccsccrcesccers. $1.00 
The Presbyterian Standard ..................... 2.00 


Both one year for $2.28.! 


The only condit‘on is that you must bea 
new subscriber to one or both papers. This 
is imperative. 

Address allorders to .....-. 


THE PROGRESSIVE cece 
Raleigh, N. C. 
A +5000, 


Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide ‘30% 


300 pages, cloth bound, illustrating all fur saimals. 
Ali ah mit trapping Trappers’ Secreta, is of 
108, decors, &e. Special Price m1, to berahins ere 
postp. aid. We buy Kaw Furs, Hides. Price List free. 
ANDEUSCH BROS,, Dept.8]6, Mloncapolis, Kiwa, 
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Small Potatoes 


result from a lack of 


Potash 


in the soil. Potash pro- 
duces size and quality. 


We have 
valuable 
; books which 
explain more ~ 
fully the fer- = 
tilizing value Sha. 
of Potash, 

We will 
send them 
free to any 
farmer who 
writes for 
them. 

GERMAN KALI W ORKS, 


New York—98 Nassau “treet, « 
} Atlanta, Ga. 221, So. Broad St. 
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STAR PEA 
Pi is 1.1 2b ae. 


Wonder of the age. No.1 machine 
is guaranteed to hull and clean from 
ten to fifteen bushel of peas per hour 
by band and fifteen to twenty-five 
bushels per hour by power. No. 2 
machine power only thirty-five to 
fifty bushels per aoe heal rite for ae 
and circular. . 


STAR PEA MACHINE COMPANY, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Are You Looking 


After Your Soul’s 
Welfare ? 


EVERY HOME NEEDS A RELIGIOUS PAPER 





You can getthe BIRLICAL RECORDER and 
the PROGRESSIVE FARMER for TWO DOL- 
LARS—provided you are now a subscriber to 
one or the other, or both, of the papers. 

The BIBLICAL RECORFER wili furnish to 
a)l your family reading that wili make them 
better and fit them for life eternal. 


Some Features: 


Bunday School Lesson, weekly. 

Daily Bible Readings. 

Christian Review of Events. 

Short Articles on the Great Doctrines. 

News of the Religious world, 

Vi al Connection with all Baptist Doctrines 
and Institutions. 

Home Reading for ail the Family. 


Subscription 1.50 Yer Year. 


Address, 


Biblicai Recorder, 


RLLEIGH, N. ©. 


Remember: 
You need a farm paper to help you work. 


You needa religious paper to help you live. 
Life is more than wealth. 


OU pores Sct.” 
Dogs 2s 


Pups now ready for deliv- 
ery, S10 to $25. Regia- 
HORN AND ATLANTA FOWLS, 
trio, $15 per dozen. 


tered. Wo better in the 
@@ Eges 10c. each, by two or more settings. 








United States. 
LEG- 
$5 per 


Berkshire Pigs and Angora Goats. 


PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 


CORNELIA, GA. 
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The Silk Growing Season of 1904. 


Editors Progressive Farmer: 


The public interest in the revival 
of silk growing in the United States 
Substantial 
progress has been made during the 


continues unabated. 


year just closed and the prospects 
are good for increased output of silk 


cocoons the coming spring. Silk 
growing associations are being 


formed in many States, and public 
schools are introducing the study 
into their Among the 
latest formed associations are the 
American Silk Growing Association 
of Vineland, N. J., of the 
President is the well known finan- 
cier, Hon. Wharton Barker of Phil- 
The Silk Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Patchogue, Long Island, 
has been organized with Dr. Frank- 
lin Sylvester of New York, as Pres- 
ident. A number of towns in Mich- 
In Califor- 


nia the industry is centered about 


systems. 


which 


adelphia. 


igan grew silk in 1903. 


San Diego, where the are quite a 
In Georgia the 
Tullulah Falls Company are increas- 


number interested. 


ing their plant, and an industrial 
school to teach silk growing and do- 
mestie arts has been planned there 
and will soon be in operation. Steps 
are being taken to establish a school 
similar to that at Tullulah Falls in 
Western North Carolina. Silk eul- 
ture in America has come to stay. 
When carried on as we have recom- 
mended, as a houschold industry to 
occupy spare time of the women, 
children and aged or feeble members 
of the family, silk growing can not 
fail to fill an important place in our 
social economy. It will furnish use- 
ful and remunerated employment for 
labor otherwise unproductive. It 
will add to the comforts and happi- 
ness of the aged and young and poor- 
er classes of our population. It will 
make country life more bearable to 
the young of both sexes who now 
look even to life in the factory towns 
as a relief from the hardships of the 
farm. 

But silk reels and silk weaving 
mills must necessarily follow the es- 
tablishment of silk farms, and the 
State which fosters silk growing 
will in the end secure a bountiful re- 
North 
Carolina can easily and without de- 
tracting from any profitable indus- 
try already established, add to the 
wealth produced in the State not less 
than $6,000,000 annually. This is a 
sum worth striving for. 


ward in general prosperity. 


The North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture will import from 


Italy in February a sufficient quan- 
tity of silk worm eggs to supply all 
silk growers in the State who make 
application in time, or during the 
month of January. 
eggs will be the same as last year, 
viz: Per ounce, $3.00: 
ounce, $1.60; per one-quarter ounce, 
80 cents; per one-cighth ounee, 45 
cents. No one without previous ex- 
perience should attempt more than 
one-eighth ounce the first 
Those who have had experience and 


The price of 


per one-half 


year. 


who have a supply of mulberry leaves 
at hand may attempt a full ounce. 
The Department will find a market 





for all the good cocoons produced in 
North Carolina this year at $1.00 per 
pound for choked cocoons. There 
need be no fear that the market will 
be over-supplied. We can sell any 
amount at the price named. The 
Department makes no charge for its 
services to citizens of the State. 

We can still supply to farmers 
only, rooted mulberry trees suitable 
for feeding silk worms for $1.00 per 
hundred postnaid. A small number 
of copies of our silk Bulletin, No. 
181, still remains, and will be sent 
free to those wishing to take up silk 
culture. A new circular giving esti- 
mates and detailed drawings for 
erecting scaffolding and _ building 
trays upon which to grow the worms 
will be issued next month. From 
these directions any one handy with 
tools can construct all the apparatus 
needed out of common pine lumber. 

More silk growing associations 
should be organized in North Caro- 
lina. This affords a good opportun- 
ity for far-seeing and philanthropic 
persons in every community to ben- 
efit their neighbors by organizing 
such associations and starting silk 
growing. The governing bodies of 
almshouses, hospitals and _ girls’ 
schools should also take steps to in- 
troduce this industry with a view of 
enabling their populations to earn a 
little money each year without any 
great risk or hardship. Teachers in 
graded schools might well introduce 
the care of silk worms as a species 
of nature study as well as a profita- 
ble art. 

Applications for silk-worm eggs 
and mulberry trees should be made 
to the undersigned and must in 
every case be accompanied by the 
full amount of cash in postage 
stamps or money orders. Address 

GERALD McCARTHY, 
Biologist, N. C. Dept. Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Mr. M. E. King, in his article on 
page 3 of this issue, says: “It has 
cost me years to acquire the knowl- 
edge that a young man can acquire 
(now) in a two or three-years’ course 


in an Agricultural College.’ That 
statement brings out very clearly 


the advantage that the young men 
who expect to make farming their 
business have over their fathers. Not 
only is the knowledge that is neces- 
sary to success in farming acquired 
much more quickly now, if one will 
take advantage of the opportunities 
offered, than was possible in the 
past, when it had to be gained largely 
by personal experience, but the 
knowledge of the Agricultural Col- 
lege graduate is now much more ex- 
tended and exact than was that pos- 
sessed by the most intelligent and ex- 
perienced farmer of fifty years ago 
and less, because of the wonderful 
addition to the stock of information 
through scientific investigation. The 
young man therefore has a double 
advantage over his father and grand- 
father in the farming business.—Ru- 
ral World. 





WONDERFUL NERVE 
Is displayed by many a man endur- 


ing pains of accidental Cuts, 
Wounds, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, 
Sore feet or stiff joints. But there’s 
no need for it. Bucklen’s Arnica 


Salve will kill the pain and cure the 
trouble. It’s the best Salve on earth 
for Piles, too. 25c. at all druggists. 


DID NOT KNOW SHE 


HAD KIDNEY TROUBLE 


and Never 


Suspect It. 





Gertrude Warner Scott Cured by the Great Kidney Remedy, 
Swamp-Root. 


WOMEN suffer untold misery be- 
cause the nature of their diseases is 
not always correctly understood; in 
many cases: when doctoring, they are 
led to believe that womb trouble or 
female weakness of some sort is re- 
sponsible for their ills, when in fact 
disordered kidneys are the chief 
eause of their distressing troubles. 
Perhaps you suffer almost contin- 
ually with pain in the back, bearing- 
down feelings, headache and utter 
exhaustion. 

Your poor health makes you ner- 
vous, irritable and at times despond- 
ent; but thousands of just such suf- 
fering or broken-down women are 
being restored to health and strength 
every day by the use of that wonder- 
ful discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy. 

Among the many famous cures of Swamp- 
Root reported in The Progressive Farmer, 
the one we publish this week for the benefit 
of our readers, speaks in the highest terms 


of the wen ‘erful curative properties of this 
great kidney remedy. 


Doctors Said I Had No Kidney Trouble. 


VinTOoN, IowA, July 15. 1902. 

DR. KILMER @ CO., Bingbamton, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN : —My trouble began with pain 
in my stomach and back. so severe that it 
seemed as if knives were cniting me. | was 
treated by two of the best ph: sicians in the 
country, and consulted au ther. Nove of 
them suspected that the cause of my trouble 
was kiduey di-ease. They all toid methat 1 
had cancer of the stomach, and would die. I 
grew sv weak that I couid not walk any 
more thana childa month old, and I only 
weighed ninety pounds One day my brother 
saw in a@ pap 
Swamp-RKoot. the great kidney remedy. He 
bought me a bottle at our drug store, and [ 
took it. My family could see a change in me, 


for the better, »o ‘hey obtained more,andI | 


continued the use of Swamp-Koot regularly. 
I was so weak and run down that it took 


considerable to build me upagain. lam now 


well, thanks to Swamp-Rvot, and weigh 118 

ounds, and am keeping house for my bhus- 
ooa and brother Swamp-Root cured me 
after the doctors had falied to do mea par- 
ticle of good. 


Sola Ueiunr ook: 


-r your advertisement of | 





MRS. SCOTT. 


Not only does Swamp-Root bring 
new life and activity to the kidneys, 
the cause of the trouble, but by 
treating the kidneys it acts as a 
general tonie and food for the entire 
constitution. 


The mild and extraordinary effect 
of the world famous kidney and blad- 
der remedy, Swamp-Root, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. A trial will convince 
anyone—and you may have a sample 
bottle sent free by mail. 





In taking Swamp-Root you afford 
natural help to Nature, for Swamp- 
Root is the most perfect healer and 
‘gentle aid to the kidneys that has 
ever been discovered. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr, Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 


To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and 


Bladder Remedy Will do 


for YOU, Every Reader of 


The Progressive Farmer May Have a SAMPLE 
BOTTLE FREE by Mail. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





No matter how many doctors you have tried— 


no matter how much money you may have spent on other medicines, you 
really owe it to yourself, and to your family, to at least give Swamp- 


Root a trial. Its strongest friends 
up hope of ever becoming well aga 


to-day are those who had almost given 
in. You may have a sample bottle of 





this wonderful discovery, Swamp-Root, sent absolutely free by mail, also 
a book telling all about Swamp-Root, and containing many of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and wo- 
men who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, to its wonderful 
curative properties. In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., be sure to say that you read this generous offer in The Progressive 
Farmer. Swamp-Root is pleasant to take, and is for sale at all drug 
stores everywhere in bottles of two sizes and two prices—fifty cents 
and one dollar. 


Chester Whites. 


Registered herd*¥First Premium Stock ; 
largest and most prolific hog on record ; 
8 Sows, 41 Pigs; breeding stock 400 to 700 
ounds ; easy feeders; service boars; sows a: 
Bred. Fancy Pigs for sale. Nyy 
P.M. KFUNKHOUSER, vith 
Winchester, Va. RAs UEP 
References: Farmers and Merchants WANE Vn" Soepe 
Nationa! Bank, Winchester, Va. LT Anes 


HAWKEYE GRUB AND STUMP MACHINE 


@ Works on either Standing Timber or Stumps. Puiis an Ordinary Grubin 1% Minutes. 
a 






















Makesa Clean Sweep! andtestimonials, Also fusl® 
of Two Acres at a Sitting. 44}: fy information regarding our 
4 A ruan, boy and » horse Can Pees 1. X. L. GRUBBER, 4 

chains 


operate it. No heavy 
or rods to handle. You can- 
not longer afford to pay tax- 


es oY - Dproductive timber : 


fan 

g. a IRON GIANT GRUB &» 

kt STUMP MACHINE, > 

= fA 2-HORSE HAWKEYED 
land, ustrated catalogue af =~ and other appliances for > 
Frew, giving prices, terms Z—= ca : LF ast “2 BR learing timber iand 

4 MILNE MEG, CO., 87% Sth St., Monmouth. Mi. address Milne Bros. forSHETLAND PONY Qatalosue. @ 
“ee owe OH SHS CECT OSH CHE TVSEGTrrwre veo rwwowe vwewvrwwewwew 
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FIFTEEN CENT COTTON AT LAST! 











With a Steady Tone and a Strong De- 
mand Cotton Sells in Raleigh at 
Fifteen Cents Per Pound. 





































































Fifteen cent cotton! 

It is a high figure, but is it going 
higher ? 

That’s a many folks 
would like to be able to answer, but 
the prophets who told of fifteen cent 
eotton before the first of February, 
say, “We were no Jonah men.” 

The outlook for an advance is 
promising, but was it not Henry 
Grady who once remarked, “Cotton 
is darned fool.” 

The market is firm and strong, yet 
when you” talk dealers 
there is in their faces and in their 
tones ample evidence that they re- 
gard the situation as a tense one, so 
tense that a snap or a break would 
not surprise them. 

But when you study the situation 
as it is, there comes a feeling that 
the present figures are safe for a 
time, and that the increasing compe- 
tition for cotton by the mills must 
necessarily drive the price forward. 
Continental spinners are laying in 
supplies at present rates as rapidly 
as possible, cotton is called for from 
abroad and the mills in this country 
must be suvplied. They can’t do 
without cotton and that they are now 
paying 15 cents a pound for it shows 
that it must be worth that price to 
them. 

It was stated yesterday in Raleish 
that cotton goods made from 15-cent 
cotton are selling at a profit. Not 
the faney profit made at lower fig- 
ures, but still a profit. As long as 
this is so it is certain that cotton 
will be bought at a high figure, and 
as the cotton mills of the South are 
in supplies only ona “hand _ to 
mouth” plan, the price must be paid 
to get the cotton needed. 

There were sold yesterday 
twenty-two bales of cotton at prices 
ranging from 14% cents a pound to 
15 cents a pound. A year ago yes- 
terday cotton was exactly 6 cents 
lower, selling for 9 cents a pound. 
and on that day forty bales were sold 

Raleigh. 

Some mill men whose “foresight” 
has knocked out of the 
“hindsight” of other mill men, have 
reaped a harvest of dollars in this 
great advance. Some are known to 
have laid in thousands of bales at 
figures from 9 cents to 10 cents a 
pound. Cotton that months 
ago sold at 9 cents, being now worth 
15 cents, a gain of $30 a bale 
on a 500-pound bale. That is $30,000 
profit on each thousand bales that 
these mill men are to the good, and 
there are North Carolina 
who ean multiply this by ten or fif- 
teen. 

A feature of the advance in the 
market since 1342 cents was reached 


question 


with cotton 


here 


the spots 


some 


shows 


some in 


is that it has been a steady one, with 
but the slightest hint of a 
Speculation does not appear as a 
eause for the advance, but 
mate demand for cotton. 
Feeling that the figure is a high 
one it is urged upon the cotton farm- 
ers that they watck quotations close- 


reaction. 


legiti- 








ly if they have not sold cotton, and 


if a break appears, to remember that | 





hig! 
that 


10 cent cotton was deemed 


figure some months ago, and 


cotton sold at anything above this is | i 


being sold for good moncy, 
that is worth while putt 


and Observer, 23rd. 





Do You Wish to Buy Cotton Planters, 
Fruit Trees, Seed Corn, 
Cotton ? 


Most notable among our new ad- 
vertisers this week is the Cole Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Charlotte, N. C. 
We heartily commend this company 
to our readers. Its 
peanut and combination 
each with or without fertilizer at 
tachment, points of 
superiority and it is gratifying t 
know that this North Carolina com 
pany is forging rapidly to the front 
among implement manufacturing 
firms. Last year they received or 
ders for nearly twice as many 
chines as they were able to make. 
This year they have enlarged their 
capacity, and all orders placed ce: 
will have attention. Write to- 
for catalog and prices, and mention 
The Progressive Farmer. 

The Startown Nursery Co., 
ton, N. €., 
travtive bargains in fruit trees, and 
all readers that are interested would 
do well to write at once for prices. 

Those in need of a good 
of seed corn or cotton will be inter 
ested in the advertisement of W. P 
Baugham, Washington, N. ©. Th 
also offers seed potatoes for sale. 

We again direct attention to th 
special offers of Biltmore Farms on 
poultry and Berkshires. These spe- 
cial rates hold good only till Feh- 
ruary Ist. It is an excellent oppor 
tunity to place your order for some 
very fine stock, and your money will 
be promptly refunded if you are not 
satisfied. 

S. Berwanger, the well-known R 


cotton, corn. 


planters. 


possess many 


ma- 


New- 


offers some especially at- 


quality 


leigh clothier, is offering all kinds | 
of men’s suits at a very considerable 
reduction for the next 30 davs. Our 


readers should not fail to look him 
up when in Raleigh. 
The old reliable J. Van 


Nursery Company is again repre- 


sented in our columns—advertisine 
“Fruit Trees that Bear Good Fruit 
and True to 
wish to buy 


Name.” 
just 
ought to send for a copy of 
catalog and that 40-page pam 
“How to Plant 
Orchard.” 


The Progressive 


now or not, you 


Farmer. 





Proposed Relief for Tobacco Growers. 


The bill permitting 
stem and twist their own tobacco is 


growers to 


coming up for a hearing before the 
sub-committee on Ways 
in the House Thursday, 
6th, and it is desired that 

olina be 


and Means 

ee 
North Car- 
represented by her t 
and also by a 
of individual 


associations 
planters. Every to 
baeco growing State in the Union 
is to be represented. In the opini 

of Representative Small some relict 


to the tobacco growers will be graut- 


money | 
ing in the 
pocket while it is in ie ee es 


or Secd | 





Lindley | 


Whether you | 





and Cultivate An | 
And don’t fail to mention | 





has the largest to- 





‘ing country in the world 


in his district. It is the county of 
Pitt, and naturally he takes a 


There 


committee 


deep 
are 
wefore the 
in view relief for the tobaeco 
ntrodueed by John 
| Wesley Gaines of Tennessee, pro- 


sell and buy 


time or place. 


mav 
af at any 
and permits them to stem and twist 


| 

| vides that growers 
| : 

t 

| 

| 

; 

| 


said to-day that he had 


vany States saving that 


ers would be 


here in person and 
te tobaceo assoecia- 
vritten that their offieers 


‘tine.—Washine- 





W ‘nted.— S Koy who desires to work 
MOU ig y ay through school. 
Address, 

MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Moore County, N.C, 


emon Springs, 


WANTED.— 
manent ne 
Penicks, Vs 








In each State salesman to 
sell large linetobacco, Per- 
ition, Central Tobacco Works, 








F. 'armers Wanted. 


Several good tenant fa-me’s wanted to 

( tlands in Pitt and Beanfort 
Farmers with teams p:eferred, 
Sen? references. Address, Alston Grimes, 
G imesland, N. C., or J. Bryan Grimes, 
Raleigh, N.C 


Fruit Trees That Bear 


Good F ruit 





rre 


Courtics, 








b 
2 
.*) 


True to Name. 


De Your Spring Planting 
in FAarch. 


Write for our free catalogue, also forty 
paze pamphiet on “* Howto Plant and 
Cultivate an Orchard.” Gives all nec- 
information about planting, 
pruning and after-care. Te'ls what to 
plant for and profit. : 
Nowis the Time 
to plant family and market orchards. 
Beats farming twoto one. Try it.:: 


essary 


pleasure 









Every thi good in fruit, shade and 
ornamental trees. Largest stock, best 
trees, ADDRES 


| J. Yan Lindley Nursery Co., 
Pameanae N.C. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle for Sale|! 
LOW. 





| 
| 11 ’ bull twelve months o'd, 
registered bull seven months o'd, 
fire an mals. One bull calf out o° 
ford cow by registered Angus bull, 


| ¢ od enough to hea? any beef herd Let 
y a 





| gr: licalves.) One fine Short 
| Horn cow, five years old. with buil cal! 
ek oli, by o1r Angus ul = This 


isa No. r mi'ch cow for a fan ily; her 
rfect. We were awarded 

f and four second p-emiums at the 
ast Charlotte (N.C) Fair. Address 


W. i. WATKINS & SONS, 
| Saxe Postoffice, Charlotte Co., Va. 


Mties are pe 
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Wi t out “nce betwear a one yard 
and Y rden bene 
DACE WHVE oie ike ec Anan a ; : 
PAGE WOVEN WINE FENCE Cé Adrien, Michigan. 
t +--4 4- st 
4 ES sages a a 
MOE. 3 7 - tt 





9) FOR LARGEST 


$240 49 WA TERMELONS 


After 40 ye urs ¢ “After 40 years of € expe “ntingand testing all notable 

; term 8 now recommend, es pecially, 

me use and **bmerald? an both 
ink they are the best obtz ninable, 

. 24.000 papers. The purchaser 

nt melon of either variety will posi- 


me te } 














nz Wrap yo uF silver in a little paper, 
neand IP, Address plainly. 


LEE “SEED co., Fea Corn, Ala. 


Fruit Trees 


At Special Prices for 
Spring Delivery :::: 





We have blocks from which part of the 
stock has been sold, and we desire to 
clear them. The trees are first-class in 
every particu'ar and guaranteed. Fifteen 
thonsand Kieffer Pears, ia all s zes, from 
three to four feet, up to six to eight feet, 
Fifteen other varieiies to offer. Fifty 
thousand peach, 40,000 apple, 5,000 cher- 
ry trees, etc., in all the leading varieties, 

Place your order early and secure a 
bargain. 


STARTOWN NURSERY 6O., 


NEWTON, N. C. 


Cotton Seed, Corn and Potatoes 
For Sale! 


PROLIFIC (OTTON SEED AND 
CORN FOR SALE BY.. 


W. P. BAUGH A M, 
Washington, N. C. 


Also a limited quantity of seed potatoes 
for sale. 

One customer gathered over 4,005 lbs 
of seed cotton from an acre the past fall 
and 12 to 1:8 barrels of corn was gat: ered 
per acre from my farms the p:st season 
from land that grew a crop ¢f cabbage in 
the sprirg Cor: GFT to S2 per bushel, 
Cctton Seed GFT per bushel 


TO MAKE TOBACCO PAY 








The undersigned has just published 
a book on “Successfully 
Curing and Grading Tobacco,” out- 
lining the system by which he has 
grown his own crop for four years 
past, getting price 
this period of 


$173.79 Per Acre. 


The book is for sale at One Dollar 
per copy, and may be ordered of 


ISAIAH CARVER, 
Nashville, N. C. 

This book is very small, compris- 
ing only 15 or 20 pages, but contains 
some valuable information.—Editor 
of Progressive Farmer. 


Growing, 


an average for 





 dacielkaiabamamatian —— 


. Sunny i | eed | 
Aberdeen Angus Cattle, 


BARON ROSEPROY (57666) by the 
world-famous Gay BLACKBIRD (sire 
ofthe highest priced American bred 
Angus bull) in service. We aim to 
produce the best cattle of irne Angus 
type and first-class breeding. Our 

i prices as low as isconsistent with first 
quality. Every animal guaranteed 
just as represe ted. Come and see 
some a8 fine bulls as were ever bred, 
or write to A L. FRENCH, 

6 Depot Fitzgerald, N.C.; Ryrdville,Va., 

24 miles from Darviille, Va. 
ax Refer to any customer. 
> <> hE 


SSS 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICiIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 
commission to reliable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 





How ‘o Make $500. 00 





th of our ross sales of seeds of that | . 
| man’s Magazine for one year free, and all 


YeRARLY PROFIT WITH HENS, 
Wonderful se evtitie discovery—4) god and 
silver medals and diplomas awarded—by 
inail postpaid for $100. All orders received 
in December I wili include one large im- 
puoited Kesurrection Plant and the Wo- 


postpaid. Send Now. Address, J. EK. 


RUE, 
P. O, Box 4, iatsieten. N.U 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 31. 


Jesus Calls for Disciples. 
Luke 5:1-11. 


Golden Text. If ye continue in 
my word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed. John 8:31. 

The four men who were ealled to 
be the disciples of Jesus in the nar- 
rative before us were not strangers 
to*the Master. Months before they 
had reeeived a preliminary call to 
follow Christ, but now the time had 


come when the connection between 


~Master and disciple must be closer 


So in this les- 
son we see the way in which Jesus 
welded the bond of union which al- 
ready existed into a tie that became 


and more intimate. 


indissoluble. 

The Miraculous Draught of Fish- 
es.—The miracle recorded in our les- 
son is familiar to us all, and needs 
The essential 
thing for us to ask is what may be 
learned from this remarkable act of 
divine power. 

It illustrates the value of faith, 
of patienee and of obedience. The 
disciples had faith in Jesus, else they 
would not have heeded his command 
to launch out into the deep. They 
had patienee, for though they had 
toiled all night, they were ready to 
Finally, they 
showed the highest qualification for 


no repetition here. 


3 : 
make one more trial. 


discipleship in their obedience. 
Jesus.—Peter and 
Andrew, James and John became fol- 


Followers of 


lowers of Jesus, as we see in our les- 
son, for they forsook all else and fol- 
lowed the Master all through the rest 
of their lives. Shall we not follow 
their example and strive to become 
faithful disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ¢ 





The Flying Years. 


Wise people know that youth may 
The fault with the 
unwise is that they anticipate old 
age, they resign themselves too eas- 


be conserved. 


ily to slippers and the fireside. 

“A man,” says the proverb, “is as 
old as he feels, a woman as old as she 
These are but two ways of 
for the 
chances are that you will look as you 
feel. Keep the spring and joyous- 
ness of youth, and you can balk the 


1.99 
looks. 


saying the same thing; 


years, at least in a measure. 

“The good die young,” because they 
retain their youth in spite of time. 
But necessary as goodness is, there 
Keep the 
body and mind active; this is to keep 
both young. 


are other preservatives. 


Take a vital and a movy- 
your 
friends, your community, and in the 


ing interest in yourself and 


And whatever your 
age, do not say that your usefulness 
is ended, and that you will give the 


big, busy world. 


DOMESTIC TROUBLES. 


It is exceptional to find a family 
where there are no domestic rup- 
tures occasionally, but these ean be 
lessened by having Dr. King’s New 


Life Pills around. Much trouble 
they save by their great work in 
Stomach and Liver troubles. They 


not only relieve you, but cure. 265c. 


at all druggists. 


















































world over to younger hands. 
knows what great task you may yet 
accomplish ? 

As you take an active interest ii 


the world’s work, so, too, sho 


~ 


ud you 


continue to participate larecly in 
the world’s play. Golf 


riding and sailing are not sacred to 


and tennis, 
the young, nor are the lively enter- 
We do not 
mean that older women should ape 
the dress of youth, or that fatuous 
old gentlemen should seek the socie- 
ty of maids. 
in the plays of the young without 


tainments of the parlor. 


You may be interested 


being frivolous; you may entertain 
with dignity many pleasures and jol- 
lities. 
the sensible companionship of young- 
er €ople, you are by so much bet- 
tered. 

Especially are open-air 


And as these bring you into 


pleasures 
to be recommended. There are few 
ills for which the outdoors is not an 
admirable and effective 
The decrepitude of age is no excep- 
tion. 
sions into the open, fresh air in any 


medicine. 
Country walks, little exeur- 
form, are admirable as vreservatives 


of youth. 
invite infirmity. 


To sit in the house is to 
Charles 
the English naturalist, climbed a tre« 
on his eightieth birthday, and his ex- 
ample is to be commended. 
The society of children, too, 


\ + ++ 
Vaterton, 


keeps 
us from growing rusty, and a child 
in the house does much to preserve 
the youth of the parents. Altogether, 
the question of youth or age rests 
largely with the individual. Let him 


resolve to die young; then the pass- 
ing of the years will bring small sor 


row, and he may welcome the New- 
year without lament.—January Wo- 


man’s Home Companion. 





We have received $1 on subscrip- 
tion from Mr. B. S. Mitchell who 
fails to give his postoflice address. 
We shall be glad to hear from any 
reader who can supply it. 
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Capital Stoek, $30,000.00, 
BUSINESS.--W ben you think of going off 
ee Ns ca to school, write for College 
Jourval and Speciai Offers of the Leading 
Business and Shorthand Schools. Address | 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
(We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
ete., by mail.) 





. ONE PRAIRIE STATE IN- 
For Sale.x—ctparor. | Condiion as 
good as new. Capacity three hundred Egys, 
Price $25.00. 


URAHA POULTRY FARM, 
Rich square, N. C, 


} 


2H 


IMPROVED 
ALLIANCE 
SEWING 
MACHINES, 


$16.50, 17.50, 18.50, 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b. factory. No 
freight allowance. Write for prices.. .. 

















Fruit Trees.—Place your orders now for Fall delivery. 
Do not put this off; if you do you may be unable to get good 
stock. 

Cook Stoves.—No. 7—16 Complete, $10.75; No. 7—18, 
$12.00; No. 7—20, $13.00; No. 8—18, $12.75; No. 8—20, $14.00. 





CUTAWAY 


—AND— 


DISK HARROWS, 


ALL SIZES. 








Wire Feace for Farm and Poultry, Barbed and Smooth Wire. 


GROCHRIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








gey> Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 
have no general price list. Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 
Alliancemen solicited. 

Places your orders at once for Annual Clover, Grass and Grain Seeds, 
ete., ete., before prices advance. 

All previous quotatious on Corn, Oats and Flour are withdrawn 
on account of advancing market. Ask for latest prices. 


T, B. PARKER, S, B. A, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 





ork is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


he Schodlonaater’ Ss » Boast. 


In my school 

The children, good and bad, I rule; 
The children rule their mothers. So! 
The mothers rule the men, you know; 
The men with ballots—understand— 
Elect the ones who rule the land; 
So, consequently, from my stool 
The world and all therein I rule. 

—II. C. Dodge. 





TRADE SCHOOLS. 





Month in Trade School of More Value 
Than Year in Large Shep. 


It has been well said that “Time 
determines all things,” and time has 
evolved a solution which, though but 
in its infancy, is destined to grow 
and be the most important develop- 
ment in educational lines that the 
world has ever scen. I refer to the 
trade schools. Locally we have some 
splendid examples—the Drexel In- 
stitute, the Williamson Trade 
School, the manual training-school. 
and others. But seattered all over 
the country are schools of this char- 
acter, which undoubtedly 
more rapidly educational 
institutions of the past. ? 

Within comparatively few years 
this lack of opportunity for proper 
training, itself manifest, 
and finding the law of supply and 
demand in good working order, reg- 


will grow 
than any 


making 


istered its want, and fortunately the 
method of sunply was developed. 
This training is now being given by 
many institutions in this country, in 
shops equipped with the most mod- 
ern tools and employing up-to-date 
methods, and supervised by instrue- 
tors of marked ability and fully im- 
bued with the importance and far- 
reaching benefits of ealling. 
The systematie and 
individual, and I feel fully justified 


their 
instruction is 


in saying that a month of such 
training is of more value than a 


year’s time spent by a young man 
in a large shop, in which he is as 
likely to absorb error as truth. 

It has been said that a three years’ 
course in a trade school, in which an 
average of but a few hours a day 
are devoted to actual manual work, 
cai in no way compare with three 
years’ time spent in actual work in 
a shop. I feel that this is a popular 
error. In shop work a man may 
spend months in repetition of the 
same task, to no ultimate advantage 
to the worker. Instead of his skill 
being quickened, it is dulled. He 
very quickly acquires the skill which 
is unconscious in its operations, and, 
like the old lady with her knitting- 
needle, he can talk to a fellow-work- 
man, or think and dream about far- 
distant places and matters, without 
in any way lessening the rate of pro- 
duction. In fact, sometimes his pace 
might be actually quickened by some 
mental emotion having an exciting 
effect upon his nervous organization, 
in the same way that the old lady, in 
chatting with her will knit 
fast or slow in harmony with the 
dullness or animation of the conver- 
sation. It is quite obvious that rep- 
etitive routine work is not desirable 


friends, 





for a young man of natural ambi- 
tion and aptitude. In the trade 
school he eseapes routine but is in- 
structed in the underlying principles 
of his work, and does enough man- 
ual labor to familiarize himself with 
the various tools required, and to 
prove the correctness of the theories 
in which he has been instructed.— 
From James M. Dodge’s “The Money 
Value of Training,” in November St. 
Nicholas. 





How Girls Can Help Their Mothers. 


Every girl, if she be not thorough- 
ly selfish, is anxious to lift some of 
the burden of household management 
from her mother’s shoulders on to 
but, unfortunately, many 
girls wait to be asked to do things 
instead of being constantly on the 
lookout for little duties which they 
are capable of doing. 

If you would be of any real use 
in the home, you must be quick to 
notice what is wanted—the room 
that needs dusting, the flowers which 
need rearranging, the curtain which 
and is’ therefore 
And then you must not 
only be willing to do what is needed, 
but willing to do it pleasantly with- 
out making people feel that you are 
being martyred. 


her own; 


has lost a ring, 
drooping. 


It is almost useless to take up any 
household duties unless you do them 
regularly. If you do a thing one 
day and not the next, you ean never 
be depended on, and if some one 
else has to be constantly reminding 
you of and supervising your work, 
it probably gives that person more 
trouble than doing it herself would 
cause. 

Have a definite day and a definite 
time for all you do—the flower vases 
will need attention every other day, 
the silver must be cleaned once a 
week, and there should be one day 
kept for mending and putting away 
the household linen. Begin, too, di- 
rectly after breakfast} and keep on 
steadily till your work is done. 

If you begin by sitting down “just 
for a minute” with a book, or think 
you will “just arrange the trimming” 
on your new hat, the morning will 
be half gone before you know where 
you are. 

A girl who has brothers may spare 
her mother all those tiresome little 
jobs which boys are always request- 
ing to have done for them, if she will 
only do them kindly. 

But a boy will not come and ask 
his sister to repair frayed-out but- 
ton-holes ,and to make him paste for 
his photograph album, if she snaps 
and says he is “always bothering.” 


It is not easy work, but it is quite 
possible for the daughter at home 
to make  sunshine.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


For coughs, colds, bronchitis, 
asthma, weak throats, weak 


lungs, consumption, take 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


Cherry 
Pectoral 


Always keep a bottle of it in 
the house. We have been 
saying this for 60 years, and 
so have the doctors. 


“J have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my 
family for 40 years. It is the best medicine 
in the world, know, for all throat and lung 


















troubles.” 

Mrs. J. K. Norcross, Waltham, Mass. 
25e., 50e., #1. J.C. AYER CO., 
All druggists. Lowell, Mass. 


for 


The Lungs 


Daily action of the bowels is neces- 
sary. Aid nature with Ayer’s Piils. 


SAW FMIILLS 


Are not profitable if yee buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, rdless of 
gualty- We have GOOD cheap Mills, ard the 
EST and most accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. It will cost ro nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to jnvestigate our 
mills Give full particulars as ne mill wanted 
and we will give you low pri We guar- 
antee fully everything we Atha Write us NOW 
while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM |. Ors | Ss. A. 
















North Carolina Meth- >= 
Odist Handbook 


Know Your Church. 





1 
Send for the North Carolina Metho- 
dist Handbook for 1904 aud learn 
what is being done by North Carolina Meth- 
odisis in the two Conferences. 


There are 20 Maps 


each representing a District, and giving the 
location of every Methodist Church within 
the District. 


The Historical Tree 


gives in artistic form the complete history 
of Methodism from the very first. There is 

a large number of half-tone cuts. You can 
find in the Mandbook any information 
about the Church you may need. It is really 
adollar book for TWENTY-FIVE CENTs. 
Send forcopy. Address 


T. N. IVEY, Editor, 


RALEIGH, WN. C. 





A VERY CLOSE CALL. 


“T stuck to my engine, although 
every joint ached and every nerve 
was racked with pain,” writes C. W. 
Bellamy, a locomotive fireman, of 
Burlington, Iowa. “I was weak and 
pale, without any appetite and all 
run down, As I was about to give 
up, I got a bottle of Electric Bitters, 
and after taking it, I felt as well as 
I ever did in my life.” Weak, sickly, 
run down people always gain new 
life, strength and vigor from their 
use. Try them. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed by all druggists. Price 50 
eents. 














PATENT. 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs weg better wth ea 
My office close to U. 8. Patent tinie. 


examinations aoe not due anf 
ore PERSON. RAL APTERTION Ane 


lINVENTIVE AGE 





918 F Sr., N. Ww: 
yWASHINGTON, D. 











1E.G. SIGGERS, exer c7.¥- 


















| Warranted 
Seed 


Our seed is sold under three war- 
rants—see catalogue. Wewerethe 


first firm to give warrants. Ifyour 
seedsman sells you seed whose pur- 
ity and vitality give full satisfac- 
Ifnot, try ours. 
Catalogue free, 


J.J. H. GRECORY & SON, 
ptt et Ml Mass. 


tion, stick to him. 
Prices reasonable. 


= model, sxctch or ro ge of invention for 
rton patentability. For free son 


eosin | RADE en “fo 


CASNDWeé 


OPPOSITESU.S. PATEN OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON.D,C. 


“SEABOARD 


Azra Linz Raitwey 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as foilows: 
No. 50. NORTHBOUND. 
1.20 a. m.—Seaboard Express.” For 

Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth WNorlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.35. a. m—“Seaboard Mail.” For 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 57. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.15 a. m—“‘Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—‘“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.10 p. m.—“Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South end 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 





livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 
UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 
Yarborough House Building, 
7 Pp SMITH, T. P.*A. 
0. H. GATTIS, 0. T. & P. A., 
Phones 117. 


Raleigh, N .O. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 








NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. Ransier, State President, Hen- 
dersonville, N C. 

The constitution, by-laws and :names of 
officers of the society wil: be furnished on 
application. Hach correspondent should en- 
close Stamp for re ‘ly. 

International Colors—Yellow and White. 

Sta e Colors—Turyuoise, Blue 

International Flower—Coreopsis. 

State Flower— Marguerite. 

Motto—Good Cheer, 

Society Song—Scatter Sunshine. 





Mrs. Ransier’s Letter. 


“Tsn’t it a good time now, while 
the nights are long and days witth no 
strenuous toil are before us, to do a 
little planning for the new year’s 
work ?” 

“Oh the delicious things that can 
be made to grow in the garden with 
little effort and cost!” 

* * * 

Now tell me where you read that 
before? I have been thinking since 
reading it that our Sunshiners might 
be so helpful to one another by ex- 
changing seeds, cuttings, plants and 
ideas. Several have written me that 
they have seeds they will pass on, but 
so far, no one has written that they 
want them. 


“A wonderful thing is a seed; 

The one thing deathless forever! 

The one thing changeless—utterly 
true— 

Forever old and forever new, 

And fickle and faithless never. 


“Plant blessings, and blessings will 
bloom; 

Plant hate, and hate will grow; 

You can sow to-day—to-morrow 
shall bring 

That blossoms that proves what sort 
of a thing 

Is the seed, the seed that you sow.” 

* & % 


In the fall we are told about how 
the school teachers were taking up 
Sunshine and forming Circles among 
their pupils. Soon after we received 
a delightful letter from Superinten- 
dent Wright, of Wilkes County, in- 
quiring for copy of by-laws and full- 
er information, and saying that he 
should recommend it to the teachers 
in his county; then, January Ist, we 
received a letter from Spurgeon, 
Wilkes County. Here it is: 


“Mrs. J. M. Ransier, Hendersonville, 
N. C. 

‘Dear Madam:—By request of 
Prof. C. Wright, I have organized a 
Sunbeam Circle in the school that 
I am teaching. We would be glad 
to have the constitution and by-laws 
and any other information will be 
thankfully received. I am _ indeed 
very anxious for these Circles to 
grow and scatter all the sunshine 
they can. We enrolled twenty-eight 
members at our first meeting. 

“Thanking you in advance I am, 

“Yours very truly, 
“F, E. MOORE.” 

This Circle is known on our books 
as the “Moore’s Sunshine Circle,” 
with F. E. Moore, president; J. W. 
Johnson, secretary. 

Isn’t that splendid! 
try. 

I am afraid if some of our other 
counties do not hurry up, Wilkes 
County will be the banner Sunshine 


Now you 


county. 








One dear Sunshine sister writes: 

“My husband is president of a 
school here (it is a college). My 
husband is devotin~ his life to teach- 
ing, trying to educate boys and girls 
and preparing them to live better 
and more useful lives, and I try to 
encourage him and make his life 
happy. I want to be a true 
shiner, and do all I can to help the 
Society. If there is anything I can 
do to spread Sunshine, please tell 
me; I do not have much time to 
visit, but I try to be cheerful and 
sunshiny at home. I am not much 
of a leader, but I will follow, so if 
there is anything I can do, please let 
me know. MRS: 5. A.’ 


What a true, sweet ’Shiner she is. 
Sunshine always begins at home, and 
her husband is a ’Shiner, too, for in 
our constitution, section two, reads: 
“The membership fee shall consist 
of some act or suggestion that will 
carry sunshine where it is needed. 
This may be the exchange of books, 
pictures, ete., suggesting ideas that 
may be utilized for the benetit of the 
sick, education of the ignorant, ete.” 

Dear Mrs. A. also adds in a P. S.: 
“If you ever get to this part of 
North Carolina, come and see me.” 
And she tells me just how to get 
there. Bless her heart, we certainly 
shall, for we should love to have a 
peep into that sunshine home. 


Sun- 


* + 

Now won’t you all write me and 
tell me what you think of our Sun- 
shiner’s plan for a “Rest Home” 
here in the mountains. The “home” 
is intended not only as a place of 
rest for our working women, clerks 
in our cities, ete., but for children 
and other people who need the rest, 
pure water and invigorating air of 
the mountains during the summer’s 
heated season, but whose means will 
not allow them these things at the 
prices usually charged “summer 
boarders.” It is not to be exactly a 
boarding-house or hotel either. The 
plan is known as the cottage plan; 
a number of small furnished cottages 
where a few can join together in 
housekeeping—a dining-room where 
all who desire may get day board, a 
large hall or dormitory for children 
where those who are alone may be 
under the motherly care of a matron. 
This plan insures quiet and rest for 
all, as each party has its own little 
home and can mix and mingle with 
others as they please, can do as 
much or as little cooking as they 


please and come and go as they 
please. A true home of rest and re- 
cuperation at a merely nominal 
price. 


It is hoped that every one interest- 
ed who thinks it a good plan, or 
wishes to help in its accomplishment, 
or who would like to take advantage 
of its accommodations, either for 
themselves or others, will write us 
that our “Rest Home Committee” 
will be encouraged in their very 
laudable undertaking. 

o * # 


From Gold Hill comes a cheery 
letter from two loyal ’Shiners—Miss 
M. M. and her sister—who are al- 
ways doing something to give cheer. 








This time it is an offer of all wool 
underclothing that has shrunken a 
little; will fit a medium-sized lady, 
however. 

From Charleston, S. C., Mrs. B. 
sends stamps to pass on literature 
with. Miss B. was a North Carolina 
shiner, but has married a Charles- 
tonian. 

From Wilmington comes a cheery 
letter. Mrs. H. L. D. writes asking 
us to suggest something she can do, 
as this winter she is a shut-in. 

From Catawba County comes such 
a sweet letter from our shut-in sis- 
ter to whom some warm clothing was 
sent, that we are most sincerely sorry 
we have not space to give in full. 

From Columbia, 8S. C., one sister 
“You can never know what 
a Sunbeam your letter was; it reach- 
ed me yesterday when the baby had 
been having an unusually fretful 


writes: 


morning.” 

From Turner’s Falls, Mass., comes 
a letter from Miss Adams, with five 
stamps and greetings: “I was always 
interested in North Carolina,’ she 
writes. 

Mrs. Dr. Walker, of 
County, writes of noble 
work done there. 

From Ranger, report is received 
of a new Circle, Mrs. Ella D. Long, 
president. 

Who will be the first to report 
themselves or a Circle next week? 

Send in your name and be a 
Shiner. 


Cherokee 
sunshine 





SAVED FROM TERRIBLE 
DEATH. 

The family of Mrs. M. L. Bobbitt 
of Gargerton, Tenn., saw her dying 
and were powerless to save her. The 
most skillful physicians and every 
remedy used, failed, while consump- 
tion was slowly but surely taking her 
life. In this terrible hour Dr. King’s 
New Discovery for Consumption 
turned despair into joy. The first 
bottle brought immediate relief and 
its continued use completely cured 
her. It’s the most certain cure in 
the world for all throat and lung 


troubles. Guaranteed Bottles 50c. 
and $1.00. Trial Bottles free at all 
lruggistes. 
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MEET 


“4 Experience has established it as 
2 afact. Sold by all dealers. You 
sow—they grow. 1904 Seed 
Annual postpaid free to all ap- 
plicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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LARGEST 
Clover, Grasses, 
Timothy and 
Fodder Plant 
‘ Seed Growers 
in the U.S. Operate over 5000 acres. 


FOR 8 CENTS 


and the name of this paper we will mail, free, 
saiuples of Clover. Grasses, Fodder Plants; 
etc., together with mammoth 140 page Seed 
Catalogue, well worth $100 to ovary wide 
awake farmer, Send to-day. - 04 


JOHN A. SALZE 


NS SEED Co.@& 
@ LA Crosse, Wis. 















Every mother can hare, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 


Save many a medica) bill. 
the use of 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the § 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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$ i o- For 
200 Egg 
» INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Nov. 29, 1903. 


This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is su: ject to change 
without notice to the pubiic. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


2.00 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and locai points. Carries 
Puliman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensvoro with No. 33, 
‘Fiorids Express,’? for Charlotte, Colum- 
bia Savannan, Jacksonville Pullman 
sleeper tu Jacks nville, kort Tampa and 
Augusta counections forall points 1n Flor- 
idia. No 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwest- 
ern Limited,”’ solid Puilman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis. connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wiikesboro, Danville 
ard local stations. 

5325 A. M., No. 112, daily for 
G.ldsboro and local stations; c.nnect- 
ing at Goldsioro with Atlantic Coast 
Line for Wilm ngton, N. C., Wilson, 
N. C., Tarboo, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carclina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations 

8.40 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boio and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, He: derson, Keysville 


‘and Richmond. At University Station 


for Chapel Htil dailey except Suncuay. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
peints north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Saiem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Goilds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

3.25 pb. fl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and iniermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksviile, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper dnd first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonviile, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atianta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room re op to Birmingham 
and New Or ea. 8, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ingt.n ard all points north; Pulluan 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Saiisbury to Memphis. 

4.50 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’! Manager. 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager, 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Chariotte, N. C, 
T. H. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office ia Yarborough House Building, 
RALBIGH, N. ¢. 
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Farmers’ Mutual Fire Association. 


The Fourth Annual session of the 
Directors of the S Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Association of 
North Carolina, met in the office of 
the Secretary, Mr. A. FE. S. Lindsey, 
Tucker Building, Raleigh, 
day, January 19th. 

Twenty-four county branches were 
reported as being connected with thx 
State Association with a combined 
membership of 8,458 and insurance 
to the amount of $6,034,963, 

The reports of the officers were 
very gratifying. Nearly every branch 
association was reported as in good, 
healthy condition, having paid all 
losses promptly and accumulated a 
sinking fund in the treasury with 
which to meet losses as they occur. 

By an amendment to oe charter 
of the Farmers’ Mutual ma 
last Legislature, a ae 
tion may embrace two or three coun- 
ties, and it is contemplated by sev- 
eral of the county branches to extend 
their territory and work up the coun- 
ties adjoining them, as has already 
been done in Northampton, Hertford 
and Bertie. 

The directors fixed the assessment 
for the county branches for the sup- 
port of the State Association at 121% 
cents on each thousand dollars of in- 
surance in force January 19, 1904, 
and abolished all other or re- 
eeipts for the State 
That is to say, the only money to be 
paid hereafter by the county branch 
to the Association will be the 12% 
cents on each thousand dollars of its 
insurance in force. This assessment 
to be paid on or before April of each 
year. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1904: 

President, N. B. Broughton; Vice- 
President, T. B. Parker; Secretary 
and Treasurer, A. E. S. Lindsey; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, J. W. Wharton, 
Jr., S. T. Wilfong, Albert Vann and 
J. E. Peterson. 


tate Farmers’ 


on Tues- 


in force. 


e by the 
associa- 


tax 
Association. 





We thank the publisher, Dr. T. N. 
Ivey, for a copy of the North Caro- 
lina Methodist Handbook for 1904. 
This book is of much value to mem- 
bers of the great church for which it 
is designed, and an especially attrac- 
tive feature is the series of maps of 
the different district in the 
North Carolina Conferences, 
ing location of churches, boundaries, 
ete. The price is only 25 cents, and 
all orders should be atid to Dr. 
Ivey. 


two 
show- 


Here’s one excuse for delay in 
sending a renewal that is eminently 
satisfactory to us. It is from an 
Anson County reader: 

“The reason that I haven’t sent in 
The Progressive 
Farmer before now, is that I am get- 
ting up some new subscribers, and 


my renewal to 





will send them with my renewal 
shortly.” 

Go thou and likewise. 

Landlord (after fair guest has 


fainted at sight of her bill): “Jean, 
I have sent the boy for a glass of wa- 
ter for the lady, and I want you te 
see that ten cents is added to her bill. 
Understand ?’?—Fliegende Blatter. 








- THE MARKETS 








RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, Jan. 25, 1904. 


14% @ 1544 
sveessecceeseesesD @ OG 





Prices to-day...... 
Prices this date last year... 







Reeeipts this week.................. -206 bales 
Receipts same week last year............411 bales 
Receipts tO Gate... .ccccoccrsecccccovsece .11,844 bales 
Receipts last year to date...........00 12,605 bales 





CHARLOTTE COTTON. 
CHARLOTTE, Jan. 25, 1904. 


These figures represent prices paid to wag- 
ons: 









































GOO MIGGUAE .cccceccscccacssces saaniaeonnanneveniiaaiiis 14% 
Strict middling 1434 
Middling 14 5-16 
Good middling tinges ... 1444 
Strict middling tinges 1444 
Middiing tinges 144% 
WSCUETONS ais scocoysancanoskaeoanaccibecacaanasssstiee axeeebensaas 18 @14 
WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, Jan. 16, 1904. 

Pesan, Prime, N.C., bu., 28 IDB.........c0c0. 80 
Ex’ a Pr'me, N.C., bu... ++ 8244 

a Prime, V rginia, bu.............. 65 

“ Extra Prime, Virginia, bu.. -70 

« Fancy, Vire ‘ula... RK 

i PUMA UMD dc cnaicssccanccccccceaseseseceeancr vines 90 

Corn, white,.bu 5734@60 
NN. ©. DRCOM, DAMS, ID...ccccccceccccccescooscocees 16@16%< 
af ” shoulders 12% 
a ad 0S ER 12% 

Eggs, per dozen 23 
Chickens, grown............... sentiiesseapessaninaiiaiil 25@85 




















Turkeys, lb.. 

OM MEME; oc5iacsecenicedanccareabecesinnces dencenenacnens ooe0e- 20@ 2B 
PURI LOOT ssshasashanedcasdachacasasacansnncascsccceosea ++00++- 534 @64 
Sweet potatoes, bu 50@55 
BOT GOGC1O Ue, 5s icinsccanccasnanscanssanacsacacasscnsasaas 2@83, 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCKE. 
CHARLOTTE, N., C., Jan. 25, 1904. 








Turkeys . 
Corn.... 
Dacks.... 








Oats—seed... . 54 @ 56 
Rye. 31.00 

Hides—-dry flint... 10 @12 
Hides—dry salt......... 8@10 


Hides—green, 25 and.. 


Kips—green, 18 to 25.... 5 
Calf skins, 6 to 12........... naaaaka chanasiaaaceanaaad 50 @ 60 
EI, TUM Dh av ecocasenecacnsesteakvacnansess 40 @ £0 


Sheep SKInB, full WOOL... .cccccccccccsscscsccesee 40 @ 60 
Lamb skin&............. 

Goat skins. Bicboe SASE 
Tallow, No. 1 “cakes. 

Tallow, No. 1 barrels... 
Beeswax No 1 











BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMOBE, MD., Jan. 2 1904, 
Flour—winter patents 
bd Spring patents.. 
WR ic carcasacatecastedmrshnintanineanannsdics 





.2 ° %@ 9244 
Corn, Southern ‘white................-..-sse. 






Oats, No. 2 white ........ “a 
RN IO cers icdtacacianceckancccdaanedancaseunsasbeke 

Butter, fancy imitation - ; @Xn 
Butter, fancy creaery.... . 2 
Be Hii ccinnsnsibsconsdccniecadinsatnncccsannasaces 
Cheese, firm' 114% @ 1184 





Sugar, fine and coarse granulated, $4.063<¢ 





b 


Boar now ready for service. 
— extra fine young Sow, $15.00. Une 


registration. 


5 Choice Berkshire Pigs 
FOR SALE! 
$7.50 AND $10.00 KACH. 
Can give Pairs no akin. One nee 


80 months old, 54 inches 

All stock entitled to 

Ww. J. SHUFO 9-35) 
Hickory, N. QO. 


nish Jack, 
gh. Price $160. 























TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARM. 


Begin Right, and Begin Right Now. 
hundreds of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain 
wash them away when you can buy a BosTRoM ImM- 
PROVBD FARM LEVEL 
without Telescope for $5, and SAVE 
re, terracing your far m. 

Sulture Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying 
Out Orchards, Obtaining An les and Foundation Levy- 
els, there is no betier instrument made. 
scriptive circular and Treatise on terracing, etc., Free, 
Bostrom-Brady Mig. Co., 


Don’t pay 


with Telescope for $10. (one 
IT ALL by 
For irrigation and Rice 
write for de- 


30 W. Ala, St., Atlanta, Ga. 





COLE’S UNIVERSAL PLANTER, NO. 3 


Plants corn in hill or drill. Sows unrolled cot- 
ton seed. Unsurpassed for planting peas, pea- 
nuts, velvet beans, sorghum and other garden 


and field crops. With the best 


Guano 
Attachment 


on the market. 
Puts from 25 to 
600 pounds per 
acre with each 
crop. 


adjusted absolutely to suit the seed and the season. 
est attainment in the making of planting machinery. 














Cole Planters 


are simplest and easi- 
est of all to operate. A 
f&mall boy can gulde 
them on _ hillsides, 
curved rows or rocky 
land. The amount of 
seed can be regulated 
to please thie most ex- 
acting. The depth of 
planting can also be 
Ths above cut represents the high- ~ 
We have combined in this one 


planter the best time-tried principles, the results of long and successful experience, to- 
gether with the latest improvements. It is a simple practical planier that does the work 


of nearly every other planter ;on the market, and does it far better. 


absolutely guaranteed. 


Every machine is 


Cotton Pianter With Guano Attachment.—Mixes guano with soil under 
seed, makes young cotton grow strong and thrifty, costs less to plant, much less to culti- 


vate, than slow, puny cotton. Wonderful success past two seasons. 


costs less. 


P.ace order early; it 


COLE PLANTERS ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


(No. 3633.) 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





BER WANGER’S 





=SEMI-ANNUAL 


CLEARANCE SALE: 








Hundreds of Suits at Half Price! 





e@ 


seme ar ~ Sere ee 


Hundreds of Suits at 1-3 less than Beta 5 Price. 


Hundreds of Suits at 14 le:s than Regular Price 


Hundreds of Overcoats at 1-3 less than 


Reg Price 


Hundreds of Overcoats at : 4 less than Reg. Price. 


te 


All Winter Underwear at 25 per ct. Jess than Price 
Boys’ and Men’sShirt,s worth 75c¢ and soc, 


for 25. 





This Sale Lasts for Thirty Days Only! 


It is your opportunity for saving big mo ey on reliable 


clothing for man or boy. Separate ‘trousers ; 


in fact, all 


winter goods ateincluded in this sale. : : 





--S. BERWANGER.. 


= RALEIGH, N. C. 

















WIRE FENCE 


Before you buy WIRE FENCE wr cag 0 


fou information that willsave you from J 


KITSELMAN BROS. kox 84 Muncie, Ind. 


| 
| 
0 percent. We tell it FREE, a 
1 








68 66 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, < cle aner, 
sweeter, 94 surer than the old way. nd for 
cureclas. KRAUSER & BKO., hititon, Pa 











